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THE following Addreſs was intended to have been delivered 
before the Meeting on February 17th, in the Town-Hall, on 
ſeconding the Motion for the Abolition of the SLave-Trape, 
that @ more perfect idea of the nature of the Traffic might be 
given to ſuch as favoured the Meeting with their preſence. As 
it was apprehended by the friends of the meaſure, that the true 
ate of the Negroes was not well underflood; and that, there- 
fore, many would hefitate in giving the Motion their Support, 
from want only of information on the ſubject. 


The Meeting, on that day, was not ſo numerous as was ex- 
pefted, occaſioned by the badneſs of the weather, No diviſion 
then taking place on the queſtion, the preſent ſhort explanation was 
deferred. But when the Petition then voted, came to be ſigned, 
the following apolog y was uſed, viz. that they did notri ghᷣtly un- 
derſtand the buſineſs ; numbers otherwiſe well diſpoſed made this 
excuſe, To ſupply the defect, in ſome meaſure, it was thought 
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a proper 15 lay | the feau -obſerwations contained in ' this pamphlet 
immediately before the town in general pang the time the 
Petition lay in the Hall for Signatures. 


Tt is only a fhetch of what might be ſaid on the ſubject, 
but ſuch as it is, ve hope it will have proper weight with 
thoſe that peruſe it. | 


Nothing is advanced but on the beſt authority; aud the 
Town may rely on the authenticity of the facts ſet forth. 


And farther, they may give credit * thouſands more that 
could have been added. 


As it was dratun up in the greateſt haſte for the above 
purpoſe, no farther apslogy will be made for imperfection in 
language, But it vill be left as it is to the indulgent 
Reader. 


—_— @_ 
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GENTLEMEN, 


OU are now ſolemnly called on in "© name of 
. Honour, Virtue, Religion, in the cauſe of God, 
and of Man, to exert your firm endeayours, and to give 
your hearty approbation to a meaſure which has for its 
end the noble rights of Humanity, and its bafis fixed 
on the firm and unſhaken rock of Truth and eternal 
Juſtice, 


You are called on to ſtifle the baſeſt avarice, and to 
apply the healing hand to the Aral. of millions of your 
fellow creatures! 
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You are called on ta bop the hoerid and bloody mur- 
ders daily committed an the harmleſs and inoffenfive 
Africans ;- torn from their beds, torn from their wives, 
torn from their children, from their friends, their country, 
and from all that is dear to them ! way-laid, and kidnap- 
ped; tied hand and foot, borne off by theſe aunters of 
men; crammed down into the poiſonous hold of a Slav- 
ing-Ship, thence to be tranſported to the Britiſh and 
other European Plantations, to be daily whipped like cat- 
tle (I mean ſuch as ſurvive af them), where they muſt 
labour more ſeverely than the brute animals in other 
countries, where they are ſtarved, maimed, and every 
other ſpecies of cruelty and barbarity practiſed on them, 
that the fertile genius of their taſk-maſters, ever buſy in 
contriving new cruelties, ' can” invent ! 


You are called on, this day, to give your hearty diſ- 
approbation to theſe acts of barbarity, by humbly pray- 
ing the Legiſlature of your country to put an end to theſe 
cruelties, and to decree in their wiſdom that Brita ſhall 
no longer continue a traffic in human fleſh, or give coun- 
tenance to the annual maſſacre of ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
$AND human beings, with Feelings, capacitiss, and ſouls 
equal to our own! I fay one hundred thouſand human 
beings, for it has been incontrovertibly proved that not 
one leſs, but even more, oh, horrid thought! fall every 
year a ſacrifice to this trade in the Colonies of Eu- 
ropeans, and by European contrivances, to glut avarice, 
and to give luxuries to a few only, when compared to the 
bulk of the people! I ſay, by European contrivances; 
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for it is a fact too well known, that the wars in Africa, 
between different Princes, and the lives that are thereby 
loſt, or the murders of their own lubjects in the acts of 
taking them captives for their Slave Markets, are the 
horrid contrivances of, and done at the inſtigatious of 
Europeans !-—And that therefore every man, whether he 
loſes his life by fighting for his liberty at his own door, 
or in his own village; — whether he falls an untimely 
ſacrifice to fatigue in his long journeys to the ſea coaſt, 
or by the bad treatment, and poiſonous exhalations on 
ſhip-board; or whether it be by the whip of the taſk- 
maſter on the Plantation, or that he dies in the ſeaſon · 
ing, in which it is allowed that many lives are loſt, 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND annually, —even all is to be 
placed at the door of the European! As, therefore he is 
the main ſpring of the machine, every movement is to be 
attributed to him, and every murder is rightly and pro- 
perly to be laid at his door; —the European's door, —the 
door of the chriſtian ; whoſe religion teaches him to do 
unto others as he would that others ſhould do unto him. 
whoſe religion teaches him peace, and good will towards 
all mankind,—and whoſe religion teaches him alſo, that 
all men ate equal in the fight of that GOD from whom 
they, as well as he, received life and being; and who 
will judge them, both the Negroe and his Taſkamaſter, 
at the laſt day, avcording to the light that he has 
given them, 5 2p | 


GenTLEMEN, was I to enter into all the details on this 
ſubject that the ſubject deſerves, it would be the work of 
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more time than you can, I apprehend, at preſent ſpare, 
or than my abilities are able rightly" to repreſent. 1 ſhall 
content myſelf at preſent by pointing out to your after 
peruſal, ſome of thoſe ſources of information that the 
induſtry of a few men have afforded us; whoſe honeſt 
and upright hearts hold the traffic,” and the murders it 
is productive of, in abomination and horror. Men who 
had no purpoſe to ſerve, but the cauſe of humanity, and 
deeply injured innocence - Men, who were not led away 
by the glare of wealth, or the temptations of avarice— 
Men, whoſe opportunities of the fulleſt information on 
the ſubjeR, give them every claim to your attention, and 
the ſerious confideration of what they offer, as the moſ 
convincing proofs of the injuſtiee, as well as inhumanity 
and impolicy of the the Slave Trade, and its eternal 
warfare with the mandates of God, and the dictates 
of the Chriſtin _—_ | | 


Tux firſt author I ſhall mention on the ſubject, though 
not the firſt in point of time, is the induſtrious and inde- 
fatigable Mr. CLaxkxson ; he whom you have ſo lately 
had the pleaſure, nay, Iam juſtified in ſaying, the honour 
of eng and converfing with, in ON on the ſubject. 


Hrs converſation held with ſeveral of you, laſt week, 
has made, I truſt, impreſſions, neither unfavourable to 
himſelf as a nan, nor to the cauſe in which he is engaged; 
and in which he ſo AD Didier 1 to en gage our at- 
tention. 
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His bock, entitled, Au Eſay on tbe Slavery and Com- 
merce of the Human Species, particularly the Africans, is a 
maſter-piece in its kind, and will ever remain unanſwered, 
and undiminiſhed in its truth, becauſe it is founded on 
facts, though all the chicanery and ingenuity of the 
Briſtol and Liverpool Planters and Slave-Carriers, with 
the whole hoſt of their abettors (and they have already 
attacked it), ſhould riſe up againſt him. When 1 men- 
tion this work, I need ſcarcely notice any other: for, 
though condenſed in its manner, its matter is abundant 
and convincing in every page. os 1 x: 


Hz xx he treats the buſineſs in the light of Humanity, 
and life a Chriſtian Divine, to which denomination of 
men he belongs. 


Stxck that, and very lately, he has favoured the 
world with a ſecond Eſſay, wherein he takes up the ſub- 
ject in a more popular point of view; a point in which 
he hoped to be more attended to, as it ſpoke more for- 
cibly home to mens' intereſts; and to the intereſts of 
Great-Britain, and her Colonies, as a great, and a flou- 
riſhing ſtate. 054 271 | 


In this he has put the matter even beyond a doubt, 
that it is the intereſt of this country, the political inte- 
reſt, I ſay, no longer to give countenance to the Traffic 
in Slaves. | | 
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; FPaausx, Gentlemen, this ſmall tract, and you will, I 
am confident, be fully ſatisfied on this head. This, then, 
being the caſe, Why ſhould there be a demur ? Why 

ſhould there be a moment's heſitation in adopting the 


meaſare ? 


1 is no eaſy taſk to ſtem prejudices, or to open peo- 
ple's eyes even to their own good, provided they have 
been long accuſtomed to view the thing under conſidera- 
non in a different light, or to act in a contrary. direction. I 
appeal to you all how ſlowly improvements of any ſort are 
adopted ; and that thoſe men whoſe minds are more 
elevated, and who firſt conceive, and afterwards attempt 
to introduce any innovation, ſcheme, or improvement, 
different from common and received practice, are, among 
the generality of mankind, and even by otherwiſe well 
informed minds, viewed in the light of vifionaries and 
madmen; and ages almoſt fleet away before the thing 
is adopted, and brought into common uſe. 


In the year 1784, the Rev. Mr. Raus A took the ſub- 
x& under his conſideration, and gave the world material 
information. He had reſided 19 years in one of the 
Britiſh Weſt-India Iflands, and was well qualified for-the 
undertaking, which was to inform us of the ſtate of the 
Slaves there, and in the other Colonies, His work 1 ſhall 
| have occation bye and bye, to take fome farther notice 
of. In that treatiſe he has given you ſome hiſtories, fuf- 
ficient to freeze the blood in your veins! Theſe then are 
two of the lateſt writers; and after peruſing them there 
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is ſcarcely oecaſion to read any more on the ſubject, both 
10 furniſh: you with a full account of the manner the 
Slaves are procured, of the wickedneſs of Europeans, of 
the murders they are the cauſe of, as well among the 
Africans before they are taken, after they are on ſhip 
board, and in their paſſage, as of the treatment they 
receive when they are put to labour in the Plantations. 


Two more of a late date I muſt not, however, paſs 
over in ſilence; the one is a ſwall performance written 
by Mr. FALcoNKkRIDGE, a late ſurgeon in the Slave- 
Trade.—In this you will find the manner the traffic is 
conducted on 8 African coaſt. 


The Wa is, The Abfirad of the Evidence delivered 
before a ſeleft Committee of the Houſe of Commons, in 3790 
and 1791, enthepart of the Petitioners for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, As the people who gave their evidence had 
' Ao, purpoſe to ſerve, and were moſt ſtrifily queſtioned 
on every point, and I believe were on oath, you may give 
the fulleſt credit to their evidence. Read but this per- 
formance (and which has been only a few, a very few 
months ago put into our hands), then lay your hands 
on your hearts, and declare, with ſuch feelings as will 
de thereby exeited, if you can for a moment heſitate to 
give the fulleſt approbation to the uniting fiemly in the 
intereſt of the friends of the abolition, whoſe endeavours 
are, and will be unwearied till they gain their "_—_ 
to check this accurſed trade. 
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Iuichr perhaps with advantage to your preſent in- 
formation have pointed out ſome early writers on the 
ſubject; I might have mentioned among others, the 
pious and good Biſhop of Chiapa, M. zz CAsAs. He 
lived and wrote in the ſifteenth century, ſoon after the 
truffic began, or rather was revived,” for it! began in 
1503, firſt by the Portugueſe, and afterwards by this 
nation, who took it up in 1 556. 
ne 1 ED O181'59 $0 Stor 
Tuls amiable man, during his reſidence: in Spaniſh 
America, was ſo ſenſibly affected at the treatment he ſaw 
the miſerable Indians receive, that he took a journey to 
make a public remonſtrance to the famous, and celebrated 
CnaRLEs V.: but avarice then, as well as now, ſet itſelf 
to work, compleatly prevailed, and rendered his remon- 
france ineffectual. The prelate, however, did his duty, 
and boldly, and with ſpirit told the emperor; that hea- 
ven would, one day, call him to an account for theſe 


| u n og: which be then had it in his — to — | 


In the laſt Ig . good man ſtarted up; 
Mr. MoxGan Goopwyn, a Britiſh clergyman, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the cauſe. What the effect of his 
labours were need not be told you; had he been ſucceſſ. 
ful we ſhould not have had reaſon. to meet here to day 

on the ſubject. | | NE 


In giving you this little detail of what has been at- 
tempted, and what has been done, it is of too much im- 
portance to paſs over what was effected about 40 years 
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ago. About this time, or the year 1752, the colonial 
flavery was oppoſed by two worthy men of the ſociety of 
Quakers, JohN WooLMAn, and ANTHONY BENEZET; 
Both theſe gentlemen devoted much of their time to the 
ſubject. WooLman travelled through moſt parts of 
America on foot, to hold converſation with the mem- 
bers of his own ſect, on the piety of retaining thoſe in 
a fate of involuntary Serwitude, who had never given them 


offence. 


BENEZET kept a free ſchool at Philadelphia, for the 
education of Blacks, Soon after this, and in the year 
1754, (no doubt owing in a great meaſure to their en- 
deavours), the Quakers, ever forward in acts of good- 
neſs, piety, humanity, and lovers of peace and concord, 
teſtified their diſlike: to the traffic, and declared, that to 
live in eaſe, and plenty by the toil of thoſe whom fraud 
and violence had put into their power, was neither con- 
ſiſtent with chriſtianity, nor common juſtice. | 


IMMEDIATELY on this, many, though at no ſmall loſs 
to their private intereſts, liberated their Slaves. This in 
alittle time was followed by others; till in no great length 
of time not a Slave belonged to a member of that ſociety, 
to whom his freedom was not given. And ſo ſtrictly did 
they follow up this principle of juſtice, that memberſhip 
was denied to ſuch as ſhould refuſe to comply with it. 
But this was not all ; they were earneſtly exhorted, and 
even ſorbidden to have the leaſt hand whatever in the 
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Slave-Trade.— And at this day, throughout all the vaſt 

track of North America, there is ſcarcely a Slave in the 
poſſeſſion of an eee Quaker. 

s 

Ir muſt not be withheld, however, that many 
other religious ſects have ſince that imitated their example 
in theſe regions ; not only ſuch as are of the Church of 
England, but Roman-Catholics, Preſbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents: this, Gentlemen, I am confident will give 
many of you pleaſure. Till within a few years ago, no- 


thing, however, has in this country been done on the 


ſubjet. What has nevertheleſs been attempted, has 
been with a ſpirit, and perſeverance becoming Britons : 
not in a mutinous and riotous manner, but in Meetings 
regularly and orderly held, and in Reſolutions entered 
into, that application ſhould be made to the Legiſlature 
of our country, in a decent and becoming deportment, 


praying them in their wiſdom to put a ſtop to ſo i _—_ | 


tows a traffic. | 


Trxoven our endeavours have not hitherto been 
crowned with ſucceſs, let us not deſpair. Let us re- 
member what an hoſt of foes we have 'to vanquiſh— 
Avarice and all her baleful train! No means will be left 
unattempted to fruſtrate our labours. And let us keep 
in mind that in all the different invectives that have been 
publiſhed againſt our treatiſes, none has been written but 
by intereſted perſons : either by a Planter, a Plantation 
Chaplain, an Agent, or ſome ſuch concerned in the 
traffic. And nothing can ſhew the weakneſs of the cauſe 
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ſo forcibly, as when in place of argument they reply 
with abuſe; and this they have done in the bitterneſs 
and anguiſh of their hearts, in ſeveral inſtances, but eſpe- 
cially in their abuſe of the Rev. Mr. Ramsar ; and this 
we muſt expect again. 


THEY will now ſend, their Counter-Petitions to the 
Britiſh Parliament, and doubtleſs magnify their great 
importance to the ſtate, and puff themſelves up, and 
ſwell, like the frog in the fable, till like it alſo they 
burſt, and as a bubble be no more! 


Having prefaced thus far, and pointed out ſources 
from which you may receive a more compleat and full ſa- 
tis faction on every point relative to the ſubject, and every 
objection anſwered in a fſatisfaftory manner that it is al- 
moſt poſſible to raiſe againſt it, I proceed now to a dif- 
ferent part of the ſubject ; and ſhall attempt to give you 
ſome account of the Life of a Slave, chiefly in our own 
Iſlands ; of the Laws he has for his protection, and of the 
manner theſe are, for the moſt part, executed, 


LE me ſuppoſe the Slave, ſeaſoned, as they term it, 
and now put into the Gang, i. e. to his Plantation-work. 
One revolution of this globe, you know, is the ſame in 
every quarter of the world, and is divided into two parts 
called day and night, or into 2 twelve hours from 
which we reckon, This is enough for our preſent pur - 
poſe. At four o'clock in the morning, then, the Slave- 
Bell rings: — there is no trifling here! all muſt leave 
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their huts almoſt in a moment! the women in a ſtate ot 
pregnancy,—-ſhe with her infant at her breaſt, the 
ſick, the lame; thoſe with their wounds undreſt, inflicted 
by yeſterday's flogging, covered with the duſt of their 
matts inſtead of ſalve and bandage,—all without diſtinc · 
tion muſt inſtantly obey the call, and ſpeed them to their 
labour. I need not tell you in what this conſiſts : ſowing 
the land; planting, or weeding the cane; digging, plough- 
ing, &c., and ſuch works of culture as the nature of 
the produce requires.” Smack goes the driver's whip ! 
and not unfrequently ſome more blood is ſpilt before they 
arrive at the ſpot they are to commence their labours on 
generally it is thoſe that ſuffer here, who are moſt unable 
to bear it; the ſick, the lame, &c. who have not ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to keep up with their fellows ! or the wo- 
men with their children at their backs! 


Nav, in ſome Plantations (for all that T advance, I 
refer you to the authors I have already' mentioned), the 
cuſtom is, to give, without diſtinction, ſo many laſhes to 
every miſerable Negroe before he goes to his labour, or 
without his having done any thing to deſerve it, and this 
they do, becauſe, is they ſay they will work the better 
for it throughout the day! In this laborious and fatigu- 
ing einployment they continue till nine. Gracious God! 
five long hours, and ſore backs into the'bargain, without 
food! Now, moſt merciful Taſk-maſters! in your good- 
neſs and humanity you grant them,—thirty minutes! 
to eat their breakfaſts, which they do in the fields ! We 
may eafily ſuppoſe this is not hot rolls and butter, nor 
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yet porter and cold meat Nay coarſe and homely as it 
is, for the moſt part, it is far from enough to ſatisfy the 
cravings of nature. And this we are well aſſured is the 
caſe, for their thefts are moſtly confined to ſtealing the 
cane, or ſome other ſort of victuals to ſatisfy their famiſhed 
ſtomachs! And no wonder they be famiſhed, when your 
generous and liberal allowances is no more than fix ounces 
of flour for twenty-four hours to each! Ample pro- 
viſion noble and feeling maſters !- but to return; 


Acalx, they fall to work; and in this they continue 
till eleven, or in ſome Plantations to twelve. Now the 
bell rings !—No doubt you will ſay, ſome reſpite will be 
now given them, after ſeven or eight hours conſtant la- 
bour! yes Gentlemen, ſo it is natural to conclude! but 
not ſo thinks or acts the Taſk-maſter, the Slave-driver ! 
Now commences the moſt laborious, and difficult part of 
all the day's work! They are diſperſed, to pick up, 
about the fences, in the mountains, and waſte grounds, 
graſs for the horſes, and cattle. In collecting often their 
little bundles, as they muſt do, blade by blade, and pile by 
pile, in grounds often burnt up by the exceſſive heat of the 

ſun, they have frequently to wander more than two miles 
from home. And it often happens, that on their return 
ſome lazy fellow of the intermediate Plantation, over which 
they where obliged to wander in ſearch of their bundles, 
takes it from them, to fave himſelf the trouble of picking 
his own graſs, and pretends to infiit on carrying them to 
his maſter for treſſpaſſing on his grounds, a crime which 
always, not only forfeits the bundle, but ſubjects the 
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offender to twenty laſhes of a long cart whip of twiſted 
leather thongs. Rather than that they ſhould be taken to a 
ſtrange Plantation, and flogged by a flrange maſter, they 
not only ſuffer the bundle to be quietly taken from them, 
but oſten likewiſe ſubmit to a good drubbing from the 
robber, who thus ſeizes on the fruits of their toil.— Ob- 
ſerve the conſequences !—The hour of delivering in his 
graſs, and' of renewing his labour in the field approaches ; 
while importunate hunger ſolicits him to remember its 
calls! But he muſt renew his toil, and ſearch out, with 
as much expedition as he can, for ſome other ſpot to repair 
his loſs, and procure his bundle of graſs. I ſhould have 
mentioned that from an hour and an half only, to three 
hours, is thus allotted for preparing, eating their dinners, 
and for foraging. At length the bell rings again, ſum- 
moning them to deliver in their graſs. —If they come too 
late, they are puniſhed with from four to ten laſhes ; or 
ſuppoſe they are within the limited time, if the caprice of 
the Overſeer ſhould judge the bundle too ſmall, the ſame 
puniſhment awaits them. Nay, ſome cruel maſters, under a 
cloak of carefulneſs for their cattle, puniſh the leſs regarded 
Slave, his fellow creature, with no fewer than fifty laſhes on 
theſe occaſions. Are not the cattle far more humanely treat- 
ed and better fed than theſe ? let them deny it who dare. 
The Gentleman adds, who furniſhes me with this account, 
the worthy clergyman Mr. RamsAr, above alluded to, 
who is now ſettled in a neighbouring county, and to whom 
you yourſelves may apply for further particulars, ſhould 
you doubt his publication, I ſay Mr. R. adds, that this 
puniſhment never fails to diſable them for /ome weeks. 
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Bur let us ſuppoſe, what frequently happens for the 
reaſons already advanced, that the Slave cannot procure 
a ſecond bundle ; he does not return; he keeps away 
out of fear; ſkulks about in the mountains; hiding 
himſelf, and is thus ſometimes abſent from his work 
for months, till he is at length however caught; and 
this being an aggravation of his crime, I leave you, 
Gentlemen, to conceive what follows! I will only men- 
tion that it too often happens that he even pays with 
his life for a fault (no crime at moſt) which it was im- 
poſſible for him to avoid; for we ſhall ſee bye and bye, 
that a Law of the Colony offers a reward for ſuch abſent 
Slaves, „dead or alive.“ : 


Wr have got the Slave, however, at his afternoon's 
work, — the whip again ſmacks, to puſh forward in their 
labour thoſe who fall bebind, or whoſe ſtrength is not 
ſufficient to enable them to do ſo much as their fellows, — 
for the whip is heard in the fields from morning to night, 
and ſeldom half an hour paſſes without ſome one experi- 
encing its ſeverity. It is now near ſunſet, and again are 
they obliged to diſperſe all over the fields, and at a diſ- 
tance to pick up their evening's. bundle, in the ſame 


manner as in the forenoon. About ſeven o'clock, or ſome- 


times later, juſt as the Overſeer. finds. leiſure, they are 
called over by the liſt to deliver in this their ſecond por- 


tion of graſs, where the ſame puniſhments as before 


await the ſame faults. They now ſeparate, and repair 


to their reſpective huts, picking up in their way any little 
bruſh-wood they can find, or dried cow-dung, to kindle 
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their fire, and prepare ſome ſimple me/5 for their ſuppers, 
and their breakfaſts next day! in this they ate engaged 
till near twelve o'clock, midnight then they retire to 
fleep, till four o*clock, when the bell again calls them up 
to their labour! Such is the life a Negroe Slave lead; 
on the Britiſh Plantations, for upwards of ſix months in 
the year! In the reſt of the year, or what they call Crop 
Seaſon, their labour varies, but not for the better: for 
here they are even worſe off. Their work now confiſts 


in carrying the cane to the mills, and working it in 
theſe machines. 104.22 


Txt Slaves are now divided into lots, or watches: in 
fome it ſeems, into three ſhares ; but in others only into 
two. This is a ſevere labour; as they are then in their 
turns to fit up all night. In theſe Plantations where only 
wo lots form the diviſion, each diviſion muſt forego part 
of the little portion of ſleep they had allotted them before, 
which we have juſt ſeen, was little above three hours and 
4 half out of twenty-four, each having only this 
portion now out of forty-eight hours: far, far, indeed, 
from ſufficient to recruit his weary limbs, and refreſh his 
eye-lids from their inceſſant watching, as is proved by the 
conſequences! For theſe who are able to keep their eyes 
open, and not fall aſleep at the mill, are ſpeedily worn 
out, and dic ; while thoſe again who now and then yield 
to the powerful calls of nature, fail not to ſuffer by the 
loſs of a hand or an arm. 


© 
NoTHING is more common than far them ta be maim- 
ed in this way by the machine they are Im as 12 
nod over their work. 


Bur you will, perhaps, anſwer, They have ſurely 
ſome reſt; they have one day in the week, they have 
Sunday; it muſt be that their maſters allow them this 
day: nay, beſides this, they have holidays.“ This we 
acknowledge. But let us before we proceed further, 


examine a little into the matter: this will be neceſſary, 


that it may the better be underſtood ; and we ſhall ſoon 


find, that though on Sundays they do not work for their 
maſters, they are not idle. In fact, if they do not work 
on Sunday for themſelves, and ſnatch ſome little portion 
from the hours given them to ſleep, they may ſtarve : 
for not another is allowed them for this purpoſe, and 
even with all, they are almoſt famiſhed, fix ounces of flour 
being their allowance from their maſters for twenty-four 
hours ſuſtenance ! Sunday then is ſpent in labour, as 
well as the reſt of the week. They muſt cultivate their 
little ſpots of proviſion ground; and ſo much cultivation 
does it, forthe moſt part, require, that it becomes no 
eaſy taſk to make it produce at all; for not a bit of 
ground, on which a Cane can grow, does the Planter 
allow them. It is generally ſome waſte ſpot which can- 
not be brought into cultivation for the uſe of the owner, 
that 1s given them. | 


Nox does it unfrequently happen, when by much 
labour they have ſubdued the barren ſoil, that their 
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kind and humane Maſters give themſelves the trouble of 
taking it from them, allotting them ſome other ſpot, 
which tillage had never touched! There is no redreſs— 
He | is the Maſter, and They—his Slaves! g 

Now for the Holidays. Let us enquire into theſe ? 
In the French Iſlands, where the Slaves are far more hu- 
manely treated than in the Britiſh, and alſo better fed 
and cloathed, they have not only Sunday to themſelves, 
but many Holidays. Not ſo with us: no day of reſpite 
from their uſual fatigue, that deſerve almoſt to be men- 
tioned ! But you allow, then, they have ſome,” Ves: 
on the very largeſt ſcale of computation they have one day 
in Hip tavo. Wonderful indulgence !—Mighty humane 
Maſters !—You give your horſes and beaſts of burthen one 
day in ſeven, to reſt their weary limbs ; and your flaves,— 
beings with ſouls &c. like yourſelves, —one i fifty-rwo !— — 
or three at chriſtmas, tavo at whitſuntide, and as many at 
eaſter !—this is the caſe at Jamaica. In ſome other Iſlands 
we think they do not get ſo many. But let us not forget 
to take into the account that it often happens, that the 
good, and humane planter * has now and then occa- 
ſion for the afternoon of theſe holidays. 80 that on the 
whole, if they be ſtated at foe inſtead of ſeven days i in the 
year, it will come nearer the truth, and be the ſum total 
of their vacations. How &ind, how civil it is of you to 
grant ſo many !—Surely ſuch indulgence ſhould be pro- 
claimed to diſtant nations! And fo it is, good SITS, long 
ere this, to your eternal diſgrace ! ! 
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Weir I give this as the general picture, I am happy 
to be authoriſed in ſaying, there are a few objeCtions : 
It would be hard, truly, if a few good Men were not to 
be found among ſo many Planters. But the' number of 
thoſe who deal tenderly by their Slaves, is ſmall when 
compared to the whole, and will not warrant us to ſketch 
our picture with a lighter ſhade ; but we ſhall have o- 
caſion, bye and bye, to mention theſe, and to point out 
the happy effects of their lenity and mercy, as well to 
themſelves as their flaves: | ; 


Tre next part, Gentlemen, I propoſed to give you 
an outline of, was, the Laws which the Negroe has for 
his protection. The Enemies of the Abolition ſpeak 
much of the Laws, and do not fail to trump them forth 
in our ears, as a mighty bulwark againſt oppreſſion. I 
ſhall now, Gentlemen, quote you the words of the wor- 
thy Mr. Raus Av on this ſubject, for I cannot give them 


in better. 


© THE Engliſh” ſays he,. Good God! Gentlemen, — 
the Engliſh !=cutting reflection! a nation that boaſts of 
its conſtitution, its liberty, and its regard to the dictates 
of reaſon, and the law of human nature, as well as the 
chriſtian code of moral duty! * The Engliſh have not,” 
he goes on, paid the leaſt attention to enforce by law, 
© either humanity, or juſtice, as theſe may reſpect their 
ei Slaves. Many are the puniſhments, and ſevere are the 
© reſtrictions to which our Slaves are ſubjected. But 
& if,” he adds, you except a Law that Governor LxAk x 
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6& got enacted in Nevis to diſtinguiſh Petty Larceny in 
Slaves from Felony; and a Law in Granada and Ja- 
. maica, that obligeth Maſters to allot to their Slaves 
&« a certain portion of land for the growth of proviſions ; 
« and one in this laſt Iſland (Jamaica) that grants them 
« Saturday afternoon for the culture of it.” Y ou ſee, that 

even Proviſion Ground is not allowed in all places: nor 
do I find any other author who mentions that Saturday 
afternoon is allowed them : it muſt then be a late regu- 
lation. I recolle& not, he continues, a fingle clauſe 
<« in all our Colony Acts, (and I peruſed the ſeveral 
% Codes with a view of remarking ſuch), enacted to ſe- 
cure to them the leaſt humane treatment, or to ſave 
e them from the capricious cruelty of an unprinci pled 
« Maſter, or a moroſe, unfeeling Overſeer. Nay, a horſe, 
& a cow, or a ſheep, is much better protected with us 
« by the law, than a poor Slave ! For theſe, if found 
« in a ſtate of treſpaſs are not to be injured, but ſecured 
for their owners; while a half-ſtarved Negroe may, 
for breaking a ſingle cane, which probably he himſelf 
has planted, be hacked to pieces with a cutlaſs ; even 
© though perhaps he be incapable of reſiſtance, or of 
* running away from the watchman who finds him in 
e the fact! | 


© Nay, we have men among us who dare boaſt of 
te their giving orders to their watchmen, not to bring 
15 home any Slave that they find breaking of canes, but, 
«as they call it, to hide them; i.e. to kill, and bury 


* them: and accordingly, every now-and-then, ſome 
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© poor wretch is miſſed, and ſome lacerated carcaſe diſ- 
« covered.” Hear this! ye Abettors of Plantation 
humanity !—hear this! ye Chriſtians of Great-Britain ! 
which we dare avow on ſuch authority to be the truth ; 
then boaſt of your jfice; -tell us, if you dare, after 
this detail, how well the Plantation Slaves are zſed, how 


they are indulged, how well they are fed, how well they 


are clothed, and attended in their ſickneſs )----then compare 
them, as you have had the effrontery to do, to the Peaſants 
of England, and impiouſly, and with falſhoods in your 
mouths, call their ſituation, Getter / ! /—-Such are the 
Laws, ſuch the Protection afforded to the Slave Erne 
beſt, and the moſt welcome protection they receive, is 
when, in the cant phraſe, they hide them! For then, un- 
fortunate, and unprotected people ! (and they conſider 
it as ſuch) ſhall they reſt from anguiſh, and 

« Before their laſt Sufferings how gladly they bend, 

« For the ſtrong arm of Death is the arm of a Friend! * 
Poor, and friendleſs people ! your ſufferings are far be- 
yond any thing that the annals of hiftory affords! For 
the ſmalleſt neglect ;—for abſence ſome time from work ; 
—for the trifling theft of breaking a cane, to ſatisfy your 
hunger, your puniſhments are, to be whipped at the cart, 
—beaten with a ſtick, even ſometimes to the breaking of 
bones,—the chain, —an iron crook about your necks, — 


a large iron ring about your ancles,—and confinement 


in the dungeon !—ſlitting of ears, beating out of eyes, 


and caſtration! No puniſhments await the perpetrators 


* Vid. Seng on the Suffering Negroes, by Dr. Sayer, 
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of theſe acts of barbarity !—-for though the author above 
mentioned informs us, that of late years ſome of theſe acts 
of barbarity are much leſs perpetrated than formerly, yet, 
mould they be done, there is no laſting diſgrace brought 
upon the perpetrator thereof: though, for we are willing 
to give even the Devil his due, it is allowed that they 
are generally mentioned with indignation ! But what 
avails this indignation if it be only in expreſſion ? Why 
do they not ſtigmatize the perpetrators with that laſting 
diſgrace which they deſerve? This would be going ſome 
length in checking the barbarity. But granting that 
theſe cruelties are leſs than formerly in uſe, yet the ſame 
reſpectable author, who, I apprehend, 1s in this inſtance, 
willing to cover them from ſome of the diſgrace which 
he knows they well deſerve to have laid open, acknow- 
ledges, that the ordinary puniſhments in the unfeeling 
manner, in which they are applied, ruin the conſtitution, 
and ſhorten the life of many a poor wretch. And it is 
{ubjoined in a note, notwitſtanding the apology he has 
offered for them, viz. that of late, they do not ſo fre- 
quently break bones, ſlit ears, put out eyes, and caſtrate; 
“That in a certain Colony, no leſs than #wo chief judges 
within thirty years,” (obſerve, Gentlemen, theſe Judges | 
of the Law and Equity, to whom it was natural for the 
Slave to look for protection,) „have been celebrated for 
* cutting of, and maſhing the limbs of their Slaves, ſo 
* as to make amputation neceſſary.” Obſerve again,— 
* The Surgeon was called to amputate ; but he very 
<< properly refuſed ; ſaying, he was not obliged to be the 
* inflrument of any man's ctuelty,”” His Worſhip how- 
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ever, —this honourable, upright, and humane Judge, 
« had it done by a Cooper's adze, and the wretch was 
« left to bleed to death without attention, or dreſſing.“ 
Obſerve again what was the reſult: People ſtared at 
ei the recital, but made no enquiry for blood!“ 


Turns is a Law, we will allow, againſt mutilation : 
but it is a partial Law, and prevails only in one of the 
Colonies. The practice there becoming ſo very frequent, 
it was thought proper to enact ſuch a law. But though 
the Maſter cannot in this Iſland chop off the limb of a 
Slave with an axe, he may, nevertheleſs, work, ftarve, 
and beat him to death with impunity. Mr. CLARRSON 
informs us, there are only zo inſtances recorded by the 
e receivers, out of about fifty thouſand, where a white 
„Man was put to death for the murder of a Negroe.“ 
But it is to be believed, that they did not ſuſſer ſo much 
for the crime of murdering their Slaves, as from their 
bad character, and being the peſts of ſociety. Here, 
then, we have no leſs then y thouſand acknowledged 


murders, and only the blood of #wo were ſhed in 
expiation. 


AFTER theſe details of horrid barbarity, I need ſcarce- 
ly add, that the Maſters diſcourage thejr Slaves from be- 
ing educated in the principles of the chriſtian religion. 
Mr. Ransay took much pains on this ſubject. The 
maſters were offended with him, they roſe up in oppoſi- 
tion to the meaſure, loaded him with abuſe, telling him 
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that he aimed at making them n, to a them 
A A of being goed Slaves. 


Arrzx theſe remarks, and many more of the fame 
nature which could be brought as proofs, from thoſe 
other authors you are already requeſted to peruſe, you 
will recolle& the ſpeech of Sir WILLIAM 1 OUNG, laſt 
Seſſions of Parliament, when the Abolition of the Trade 
came under the diſcuſſion of the Houſe of Commons, how 
in hively colours of goodneſs and worth he painted the 
Planter, the Weft-Indian, (and we will grant that ſome, 
nay I have charity to hope many, deſerved it), how he ap- 
pealed to our Poets for the confirmation of his aſſertion, 
ſaying, that when one of the beſt comic Poets of the pre- 
ſent age wanted to draw a compleat Character of bene- 
volence, he choſe for this purpoſe a Man whom he de- 
corated in the ſtile of the Drama, and called him the 
Weſt-Indian!” But this reſpectable Senator ought to 
have remembered, that in this inveſtigation the Fictions of 
Poets, even of our beſt Poets, and the Decorations of the 
| Drama, muſt yield to inconteſtable Facts. Let him diſ- 
prove our facts, and then, but not ſooner, ſhall we give 


our attention to the fictitious perſonification of a character 
in a modern comedy, | 


To which of theſe relations then, are you to give credit, 
whether to the Poet, or to the virtuous, and honeſt Clergy- 
man, repreſenting things he knew from his long reſidence 
in the Iſlands, and wiſhing as a Chriſtian Divine and a 
Man of Principle and Virtue, to propagate the Dodrine 


E 
of his religion, the chriſtian faith, I leave with yourſelves 
to determine.“ 
6 * 
I xxnow what your hearts at this moment dicate to 
you. Your wrath kindles at the miſrepreſentations that 
have been held forth, and you feel, and commiſerate the 

unhappy lot of the friexdleſs, and unprotefed Negroe ! 


Muck has been ſaid about their capacities, or rather 
their want of capacities. This is another part of the ſub- 
je& I could moſt willingly enter upon, and vindicate them 

from ſuch aſperſions as tend tolower them in thelink of crea- 
tion, and of human beings. But this will be found moſt 
maſterly, and convineingly done, * the authors I have 

already referred you to. 


Maxx, very many of them will be found to poſſeſs an 
elevation of ſentiment, far, far beyond the men they are 
obliged to ſtile their maſters. They are not, it is true, in- 
ſtructed; indeed, we have juſt now ſeen, they are not 
permitted to be taught at all in the principles of virtue. 
They do not, for that reaſon, conſider actions that are crimi- 
nal, in the fame light that thoſe do, who have been better 
educated. They ſee wickedneſs every hour practiſed a- 
round them; and ſo apt is example to be imitated, that in 

this many of them are ſufficiently expert. They have great 

eunning, can over- reach, cheat, and deceive to a ſurpriz- 

E 


* It is not meant by this to detract from the Poets* merit, which 
is acknowledged to be great. Much leſs queſtion his veracity.—But 
the Character in the Play, and a preſent queſtion have little relation. 
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ing degree. Were they as brutes, and had no capacities 
as has been repreſented, ſurely they could nct do this. 
There ax, alſo proofs on record of their elevation of ſen- 
timent, that muſt create aſtoniſhment where ever they are 
known; and as an inſtance of this, I ſha!l beg leave juſt 
to run over the ſtory of QUasnr, though ſeveral of-you 
may already know it, as related by Mr. Raus Ax, who de- 
clares it to be true, for he heard it told in the preſence 
of the maſter, who did not attempt to contradict it, 
This one example and which happened not above forty 
years ago, would be enough to wipe off the obloquy, 
and of itſelf ſufficiently ſerve to convince us how much 
we wrong them, by eſtimating their capacities at ſo low a 
rate, as our vanity and pride have attempted to place 
them at. 


* QUAasnt was brought up in the family with his Maſter, 
as his play-fellow from his child-hood. Being a lad of 
towardly parts he roſe to be driver, or black overſeer un- 
der his maſter when the Plantation fell to him by ſuc- 
ceſſion. He retained for his maſter the tenderneſs that 
he had felt in childhood for his play - mate; and the reſpect 
with which the relation of maſter inſpired him, was ſoft- 
ened by the affection which the remembrance of their 
boyiſh intimacy kept alive in his breaſt, He had no ſepa- 
rate intereit of his own, and in his maſter's abſence re- 
doubled his diligence, that his affairs might receive no 
injury from it. In ſhort, here was the moſt delicate, yet 
the moſt ſtrong, and ſeemingly indiſſoluble 88 that could 
dind Maſter and Slave 9 
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«© TyovGn the maſter hadjudgement to know when he 
was well ſerved, and policy to reward good behaviour, he 
was inexorable when a fault was committed ; and when 
there was but an apparent cauſe of ſuſpicion, he was too 
apt to let prejudice uſurp the place of proof. QurassL 
could not exculpate himſelf to bis ſatis faction, for ſome- 
thing done contrary to the diſcipline of the plantation, 
and was threatened with the ignominious puniſhment 
of the cart-whip ; and he knew his maſter too well to 
doubt of the performance of his promiſe. 


 * A neEGROE, who has grown up to manhood, with- 
out a ſolemn cart-whipping, as ſome by good chance will, 
eſpecially if diſtinguiſhed by any accompliſhment among 
his fellows, takes pride in what he calls the ſmoothneſs of 
his ſkin, its being unrazed by the whip ; and he would be at 
more pains, and uſe more diligence to eſcape ſuch cart- 
whipping, than many. of our lower ſort would uſe toſhun 
the gallows. It is not uncommon”? continues Mr. RAMs Av, 
& for a ſober good Negroe to ſtab himſelf mortally, be- 
cauſe ſome boy-over/cer has flogged him for what he reck- 
oned a trifle, or for his caprice, or threatened him with 
a flogging, when he thought he did not deſerve it. QyAs H 
dreaded this mortal wound to his honour, and ſlipped 
away unnoticed with a view to avoid it.“ 


Ir is uſual for Slaves, who expect to be puniſhed for 
their own faults, or their Maſter's caprice, to go to ſome 
friend of their maſter's, and beg of him tocarry them home 
and mediate for them. This is found to be ſo uſeful, 
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that humane maſters are glad of the pretence of ſuch 
mediation, and will fecretly procure it to avoid the ne- 
cefſity of puniſhing for trifles ; it otherwiſe not being pru- 
dent to paſs over without correction a fault once taken 
notice of; while by this method an appearance of authori- 
ty and diſcipline is kept up without the ſeverity of it. 


«Qrasnt therefore withdrew, reſolving to ſhelter him- 
ſelf, and ſave the gloſſy honours of his ſkin, under favour 
of this cuſtom, till he had an opportunity of applying to 
an advocate. He lurked among his Maſter's negroe huts, 
and his fellow Slaves had too much honour, and too 
great a regard for him to betray to their maſter the place 
of his retreat. Indeed it is hardly poſſible in any caſe, to 
get one Slave to inform againſt another, ſo much more 
honour have they than Europeans of low condition, 


„Tux following day a feaſt was kept on account of 
his Maſter's Nephew then coming of age; amidſt the 
good humour of which, Qvasn1 wiſhed to ſucceed in his 
application. But before he could execute his deſign, it hap- 
pened juſt as he was ſetting out to- go and ſolicit this media- 
tion, that his Maſter, while walking about his fields, fell 
in with him. Quaſhi on diſcovering him, ran off, and the 
Maſter, who is a robuſt man, purſued him A ſtone, or a clod 
tripped Quaſhi up, juſt as the other reached out his hand to 
ſeize him; they fell together, and wreſtled for the maſtery, 
for Quaſhi was alſo a ſtout man, and the elevation of his 
mind added vigour to his arm. At laft after a ſevere 
ſtruggle, in which each had been ſeveral times uppermoſt, 
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£naſhi got firmly ſeated on his Maſter's breaſt, now pant- 
ing and out of breath, and with his weight, his thighs, 
and one hand, ſecured him motionleſs. He then drew: 
out a ſharp knife, and while the other lay in dreadfuliexs. 
pectation, helpleſs, and ſhrinking unto himielf, he thus 
addreſſed him, . Maſter, I was bred nj with you from a 
child; I was your play-mate when a boy; I have loved 
you as myſelf; , your intereſt has been my ſtudy; I am 
innocent of the cauſe of your ſuſpicion; had I been guilty, 
my attachment to you might have pleaded for me. Yet 
you have condemned me to a puniſhment, of which I muſt 
ever have borne the diſgraceful marks; thus only can I 
avoid them.” With theſe words he drew the knife with 
all his ſtrength acroſs his own throat, and fell down dead 
without a groan on his Maſter, bathing him in his blood.?? 


O the above the reader may form his own opinion, 
but few, whatever they may think of the act, will deny a 
ſympathizing ſigh to the memory of the noble minded 
Quas HI! Another perſon of leſs noble ſentiments would 
have killed the Man that ſought his hurt ! 

Tux Spectator has recorded another inſtance ſome- 

what of a fimilar kind, which happened at St. Chriſto- 
pher's, about twelve years before the number (N® 215.) 
in which it is related was written; and Mr. Raus Ax when in 
that Iſland enquired into it, and found that it alſo was true. 
It is another inſtance of magnanimity, and proves, that 
mviolable friendſhips may be found among them, equal 
perhaps to any that are on record, 
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- Fnovenr moſt of you, gentlemen, will, I doubt not, 
now recollect it; I ſhall however juſt remind you of 
the leading circumſtances, as related by the amiable Mr. 
Applsox. . ä 
4 

Tux kk was, it ſeems, a young Negroe girl on a Plan- 
tation, of moſt uncommon beauty, and eſteemed as ſuch 
among thoſe of her own complexion. The Gentleman 
whoſe Slave ſhe was, had at the ſame time, two young 
fellows, who were likewiſe Negroe Slaves, remarkable for 
the comelineſs of their perſons, and for the friend/hip 
which they bore to one another. It unfortunately happen- 
ed that both of them fell in love with the female Negro: 
above mentioned, who would have been very glad” ſay: 
the Spectator, ** to have taken either of them for he: 
huſband, provided they could agree between themſelves 
which ſhould be the man. But they were both ſo pai- 
fionately in love with her, that neither of them could 
think of giving her up to his rival, and at the ſame time 
fo true to one another, that neither of them would think 
of gaining her without his friend's conſent. The torments 
of theſe two lovers were the diſcourſe of the family to 
which they belonged, who could not forbear obſerving 
the ſtrange complication of paſſions, which perplexed the 
hearts of the poor Negroes, that often dropped expreſſions 
of the uneaſineſs they underwent, and how impoſſible it 
was for either of them to be happy.” 


** ArTER a long itruggle between love and friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk together 


1 
into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them: 
where after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed her 
to the heart, of which ſhe immediately died. A Slave 
who was at his work not far from the place, where this 
aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committed, hearing the 
ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to ſee what was the oc- 
caſion of them; he there diſcovered the Woman lying 
dead upon the ground, with the two Negroes on each fide | 
of her, kiſſing the dead corpſe, weeping over it, and beat- 

ing their breaſts in the utmoſt agonies of grief and deſpair. 

He immediately ran to the Engliſh family, with the news 

of what he had ſeen; who upon coming to the place, 
ſaw the Woman dead, and the two Negroes expiring by 

her, with the wounds they had given themſelves,” 


Tut Spectator makes the following reflection; Though 
the action,“ ſays he, which I have recited is in itſelf 
full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of 
mied, which might have produced very noble fruits, had 
it been informed, and guided by a ſuitable education.— 
Thus far for ſentiments, love, friendſhip, and if you pleaſe, 
the capacities of Negroes !**—Need any more reaſoning 
be produced to prove them rational beings, and inferior 
perhaps in their abilities to no other nations? I ſhould only 
affront your underſtandings, Gentlemen, by tracing this 
ſubject any farther, | 


ArrEx thus havigg ſeen the ſituation of a Plantation 
Slave, and ſhewed that he does not want capacity, 
let me now take a view of him at home, in his own 
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country, at his own fire ſide, in his own cottage. Let me 
there behold him cheerful, contented, and happy; ſur- 
rounded by his wife, his children, and his relations ; let 
me view him following his little occupation, whether it be 
making ſome article of dreſs, or other rude manufactures, 
but ſufficient to ſupply his wants; or at work planting his 
rice in his little plantation. Whether he is following the 
chace, or recreating himſelf in the ſportive dance, or other 
harmleſs amuſements. In whatever ſituation we now be- 
hold him, we ſhall fee him in the full poſſeſſion of liberty, 
and happineſs !—A Slave-ſhip appears on the coaſt, or 
purſues her voyage up the river.—She anchors.—Terror 
and diſmay now ſeize the poor African !—-he knows for 
what purpoſe ſhe viſits their harbour; he dreads the name 
of Chriſtian, and a White Man And well he may; for 
his captive kindred have but too plainly convinced him of 
their cruelty, and of their rapine'! Too well he knows, 
they come not to proclaim peace, but to ſow the ſeeds 
of diſcord, and to practice deceit! To ſet towns and 
villages at war with each other, that they may obtain 
plunder, the plunder of human feſb, and carry thoſe into 
captivity that ſurvive the combat! Witneſs the many horrid 
ſeenes that are often perpetrated ! and eſpecially that one 
in 1767, the contrivances of the Engliſh flave crews, on 
the inhabitants of the Old and New-Town, on the Calabar 
river !—witneſs the blood ſpilt on that day, the hundreds 
that were murdered by their villany !-—How they firſt 
ſet the inhabitants of theſe towns quarrel, by which no 
fewer than three hundred were killed in the courſe of a few 
hours, on one fide of the combatants, while they betrayed 
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the other party, who had truſted themſelves totheir honour, 
claiming the right, of hoſpitality, and in the act of making 
them captives deſtroyed. even of theſe many. more ! 
= # - . | 

Fox a ſmall quantity of ſpirits, a bar of iron, ſome beads, 
or other ſuch trinkets of which they are fond, the European 
{ets them at war with each other: and while they are in: 
toxicated with gin ſet them on to war, or carry them off 
whit in this belpleſe ſtate, thempives, Great advantage 
as 1786. no leſs than 184,1 16 —_ of Britiſh ſpirits 
were ſhipped from the port of Liverpool, and ſent thither. 
Their emiſſaries . lie in wait among the long graſs, by. the 
ſides of the path · ways ; or among the rice in the fields, 
that they may ſeize the unwary, and unſuſpecting paſſen- 
gers, whether men, women, or children. They bind them 
hand and foot, muffle their mouths to prevent their cries; 
and if they be near the ſea coaſt, or rivers where the ſhips 
are ſtationed, carry them immediately thither ; or in caſe 
none are near, to the next factories, or reſervoirs, where 
they ſell them to Merchants ſtationed there for that pur- 
poſe: and ſo keen are they in this traffic, that it is purſued 
to the diſtance, we are told, of no leſs than one thouſand 
two hundred miles from the coaſt. | © 


Or the immenſe numbers that are annually made 
captives, full one. half, it ſeems, are procured by this 
way, —by kidnapping. No regard is paid either to age, 
ſex, or ſituation ; the pregnant woman, the tender child, 
are equally carried off when opportunity offers. And the 

F 
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men are frequently watched-and ſeized as they go to cul- 
tivate their little plantations, or from village to village to 
viſit, or perform the rites of hoſpitality and neighbour- 
hood to one another. N 


Tus morals of the African Princes the Europeans 
have likewiſe corrupted; for the wars that are made on 
each other's ſubjects, are for the ſake of Priſoners to ſell 
for Slaves that their avarice may be ſatiated, that they 
may purchaſe the intoxicating poiſon, gin, or other articles 
of luxury. Horrid is the ſlaughter that frequently follows 
theſe Many, many more fall in the field of battle; than 
what are taken alive for every ten made priſoners, it is 
computed a hundred Heiflain! 8o that by thoſe two me · 
thods, kidnapping and ſeizing, I mean of ſubjects, 
by the authority of their Price, who frequently ſends 
to ſet fire to their villages, that in the confuſion he may 
make captives for the Slave-ſnips, no leſs than eig hy 
R are ſold annually on a n pun 


” 


»FTux remaining tventy eee, the com- 

plement, at which the annual captives were ſtated, is ob- 
tained by priſoners of war, and convicts, or ſuch as have 
committed crimes forbidden by their laws. 


Nou, if we take a view of the number annually killed, 
is already ſtated at a hundred thouſund; and the time ſince 
the trade began or was rather renewed, viz. in 1 503, by 
the Portugueſe, and 53 years afterwards by the Engliſh ; 
the number from that to this v ill be found immenſe, and. 
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ſhocks the mind to reflect on it. Every ten years at 
this computation, is productive of the loſs of one mii- 
lion of lives! and in one hundred years little ſhort of the 
whole inhabitants of Great- Britain! Reflect on this, my 


neighbours and friends, who are this day met together 
to deprecate a farther continuance of ſhedding ſo much 
human blood, by an Abolition of the Traffic. 


LzT us now trace theſe poor wretches to the ſhip. 
In the long journies of ſuch -as were captured far up the 
country, that many of them have made, pitiable truly, 
by fatigue, lameneſs, and hardſhips of every kind, is 
their forlorn condition !—here we may ſee them coming 
in crowds, chained to one another; obliged to carry a 
heavy log of wood, to which their chains are faſteried, 
now reſting it on one hand, now on the other, then on N 
their heads, ſhifting it in the beſt manner they are able to 
eaſe themſelves. At length they are put into the boats, 
and reach the ſhip. 


Tuxv are now bound two and two together, I meat 
the men, by fetters of ſolid iron, either by the leg, neck, 
or arm !—the men, we are told, occupy the fore-part, 
the women the after-part, and the children the middle of 
the ſhip. In this fituation they muſt remain (ſometimes 
many weeks) till the cargo be compleated. What 
muſt you ſuppoſe the ſtate, in this interim, of thoſe poor 
people to be! torn from all that is dear to them, and 
about to bid adieu for ever to their native land, and to 
enter upon a ſervitude, ſnould they ſurvive the paſſage, 
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of which they have, and juſtly, the moſt horrid notions? 
Some watch for a favourable opportunity t6 leap over- 
board, and thus end their lives. Others again, who can- 
not accompliſh this, refuſe all ſuſtenance whatever, with 
the hopes of ending their days in this way, —For this 
obſtinacy, as it is termed, they are ſeverely Rogged, and 
otherwiſe puniſhed, by the Receivers; but many have per- 
ſiſted, and died by hunger alone. The ſcenes of hard- 
ſhip, and cruel uſage that are to be ſeen here, are almoſt 
beyond belief; nor would they be credited, ſo apparently 
beyond probability are they, were they not ſubſtantiated 
by the ſtrongeſt evidence, Some ſeek death in one way, 
ſome in another; ſome fall into deſpondency, ſome 
become mad ; others by main force, in a fit of deſpair, 
making a powerful effort, break their bolts aſunder, and 
ruſh at once on their detainers, revenging their injuries 
on the heads of their Chriſtian ofpreſſors. Infurrections | 
of this kind often — on board the "I 


STOWED cloſe together, like logs of wood, *tis no 
wonder if they ſoon become fickly ; and dreadful are 
the ſcenes that now take place! panting for breath, 
buried in their filth, galled by their chains, and oppreſſed 
by diſeaſe !—but let me ſpare you, Gentlemen, this ſhock- 
ing recital, and let me leave you to imagine the reſt ?— 
Now and then they are brought upon deck to air, and 
to exerciſe ! and here they are made to /cap, or as it is 


called, dance, to the ſound of the whip !—how changed 


1s this dance from that they uſed to take in their native 
plains, in the poſſeſſion of liberty, and in the midſt of 
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domeſtic happineſs!—how different from that heart- felt 
pleaſure that accompanied their amuſements, at home in 


their villages! —ſick or well, whether cramped, and galled 
by their chains or not, ſtill the whip makes them leap !— 
I need not trouble you with a recital of the mortality 
that takes place on the voyage. From what has already 
been ſaid, it may eaſily be conceived. The number that 
die in the middle paſſage, are nearly one in four ; ſo that 
if a ſhip's complement, which is ſometimes the caſe, be 
one tbouſand, — no leſs than three hundred die before they 
reach the Plantations ! | "4 


Lr us now ſuppoſe - their voyage at an end; let us 
ſee them landed in the Colonies. The next thing that 
| takes place is, to prepare them for ſale. Agents attend, 
who chuſe and purchaſe juſt as it ſuits them; ſepara- 
ting . huſbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and ſiſters, with as little remorſe, or as little regard to 
tears, and laſt embraces of the parties, as if they were 
a flock of cattle. Mr. CLarxson relates the following 
inſtance, but it is one only of many, it ſeems, of the 
ſame kind which may be annually ſeen. In a lot of 
Slaves,“ ſays he, * that was thus expoſed to ſale, was an 
huſband, wife, and child, in all probability a part of the 
hapleſs remnant of a village which had been depopulated 
to obtain them, It did not ſuit the purchaſer to buy 
them all. Cruel taſk! to ſeparate them for ever! 
in vain did they remonſtrate, by every fign and geſture 
that could be made! they embraced each other, they 
would not part; till the laſh ſevered them from their 
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embraces. The unhappyman on looking round him the 
next day, ſaw an opportunity of putting a period to his 


life, he embraced it, and in a few minutes was no more.“ 


I SHALL not lead you, Gentlemen, through the dif- 
ferent ways the Slave Captains have of diſpoſing of their 
eargoes, which in every part has ſomething ſhocking in it. 
Suffice it to ſay, that the robuſt, and healthy are firſt 
made choice of; and that on many occaſions ſeveral of the 
ſickly and weakly are left on hand, the agents either being 
all ſupplied, or not chooſing to bid for them. They are 


now a burthen to the ſhip, what becomes of them !—by 


this time, and having now ſome idea of the humanity of a 
Slave Captain, I may, ſpare myſelf the trouble of relat- 
ing.—The thing ſuggeſts itſelf.—Dreadful thought !— 
moſt barbarous and inhuman traffic! - thus to throw over- 
board human. creatures, bowed down with ſickneſs, in- 
duced by their cruelty, and ſunk into accumulated wretched- 
neſs, with as little remorſe, as they would drown a kitten 
Surely heaven will, one day, revenge the injuries of this 
oppreſſed, and mal-treated people, on the heads of theſe 


perpetrators of the worſt of crimes. One of the divine 


commandments is, Thou ſhalt not kill.“ And when the 
firſt murder we read of was committed on innocent ARE, 
a mark was ſet on the murderer, an indelible mark, by 
which all people were to #zow him. But what mark ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong, ſufficiently legible, ought to-be impriated 
on the forcheads of the Tyrant Commanders of the Slave 
ſhips! The actions of ſome of them, as related in one of 
the publications already alluded to, for their cruelty as 
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well to their own cretbr, as to the ſlaves, ſurpaſſes amy 
thing that tyranny and barbarity have hitherto been able 
to invent. 2 2168 h 1 


Axp now Gentlemen, having mentioned this, let us 
with one mind, and With one voice lift up our hands againſt 
it! let us fly frõm this abomination, leſt thevengeance of 
the Alaigbhi ſhiould ſpeedily overtake, and overwhelm us! 
for blood crieth for vengeance at the :hrone of GOD! Will 
you. after this deſcription taken from authors who have 
aſcertained what they relate on the moſt incouteſtible 
ground of fac, credit the many apologies, and favourable 
colourings, theſe; oppreſſors and depredators make for 

their traffic? Will you believe them when they ſay, that 
as the Negroes, are a barbarous, and uncivilized people in 
their on country, they bring them from thence to a bet- 
ter ſituation; to live among civilized people, - among 
Chriſtiaus— To live among Men, it is true, who call 
themſelves Chriſtiaus, but to behold nothing of chriſtiani- 
ty! nay, to behold every thing that chriſtianity prohibits! 
Nat to,becciyilized,.as they boaſt nor yet taught morali- 
ty, or any of thoſe doctrines that the chriſtian religion in- 
culcates'? After the picture already drawn, dare you, ye 
Receivers, Slaqe- Captains, Planters, or Planter s- Agents, 
make without a bluſh, this anſwer ? If they are taught 
Chriſtianity, ic avill ſpoil them from being good Slaves. 
Is not this the reply that has been given by you to the 
Rev. Mr. Raus Ax, who was defirous of teaching them, 
and did for ſometime apply himſelf to this duty, till you, 
their maſters, interpoſed ?—Bluſh, bluſh to bring for- 
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ward this apology !—bluſh to uſe the name of Chriſtian ! 


'You afſert again, that their ſituation in their own country 
- precludes happineſs ; and that they experience more in the 


Colonies than in Africa. Every man of common ſenſe muſt. 
know the contrary, Did any of them eve?! come to offer 
themſelves voluntarily to you? Not one. Does not every 
man of every country, be it what it may, the moſt bar. 
ren, as well as the moſt fertile; the moſt inhoſpitable 
and inſalubrious, as well as the moſt hoſpitable and healthy, 
ever leave jt but with hopes of bettering his fortune, and 


ſtrong hopes of his returning when this is decompliſhed! 


—*« Did your Slaves ever complain to you of their un- 
4, happineſs, amidſt their native woods, and deſerts?— 
ſays the learned and good Biſhop of Glouceſter, or 
<< rather let me aſk, did they ever ceaſe complaining of 
<< their condition unden you, their lordly maſters; 
« where they ſee, indeed, the accommodations of civil 
© life, but ſee them all paſs to others, themſebves un- 
e benefited. by them. Be ſo gracious then, ye Petty Ty. 
« rants over Human Freedom, as to let your Slaves judge 
& for themſelves, what it is which makes their own hap- 
*« pineſs ! and then ſee, whether they do not place it in 
ͤthe returs to their oh, country, rather than in the con: 
„ templation of your grandeur, of which their miſery 
s makes ſo large a part, * Such is the language, and 
reaſoning of the worthy Prelate on the ſubject, —and 
ſuch is the anſwer reaſon makes to your "IEP excuſes 
for _ piracy, in men! 


. via. Sermon preached for propagating the Goſpel. 1 4 


(„ 
We have ſaid that no leſs than a hundred thouſand 
Negroes are annually dragged from their own land as 


Slaves. This is the average number; for in ſome years 
it conſiderably exceeds this; in 1786, it exceeded this 
by four thouſand one hundred. In time of war the Trade 
falls off, on account of the riſque of being taken by the 
enemy in the paſſage, As ſoon as war is at an end, it 
again revives, and in 1786 the number was a hundred 
thouſand, The average number of ſhips employed to con- 
vey theſe is three hundred and hfiy, and are ſent out by 
ſeveral nations. viz. the Engliſh, Dutch; Portugueſe, Danes, 
and the French. Obſerve how large a ſhare the Engliſh 
have in it. They ſend out no leſs than a hundred and 
| thirty, very nearly the half of the whole Shipping employ- | 
ed: and theſe only from three Englib Ports. For to the 
honour of the Iſland be i it ipoken, no other port in the 
Nation is engaged! in it, London, Briſtol, and Liverpool 
excepted. Not one from either Ireland, or Scotland. 
Of the three ports Liverpool i is the chief: it fitted out no 
leſs than ninety of the above veſſels; which is above a 
fourth of the whole ſhips employed by all nations in the 
Tragic. 


Tux number of Slaves that are aniiuaily imported by 
the Engliſh is alſo nearly a half of the whole; for it is no 
leſs than forty-two thouſand, But the Engliſh colonies, it 
ſeems, want only about eighteen thouſand, —What then be- 
comes of the overplus, the remaining twenty-four thouſand ? 
They are carried to the colonies of other nations, and there 
diſpoſed of, So that we are not ſatisfied alone to ſerve 
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our own colonies, but we very &indly aſſiſt our neighbours 
in ſerving theirs; thus purſuing a loofing trade, and 
ſaving the expence to our enemies, whom we thus 
both dircfly, and indircetly continue to enrich. For we 
ſupply them with Slaves whereby they can cu\tivate their 


Plaitations, and bring as much Sugar and Rum into the 


market as ourſelyes ; 3; and we are o obliging as to ſave 


them expences both in ſhips, and men, by ſupplying them 


with Slaves in our veſſels. It would: appear then that we are 


deliberately wicked, and rather than not Folloy this buſineſs, 
we become carriers for others; —loving the groans of diftreſi, 
obflinatth purſuing this deteſtable Traffic, even at a great 
national loſs ! Hence the character of this great Nation, 
eminent above others for its ideas of Civil Liberty, Ge. 
muſt be blackened by a erime that i its ; hiſtory will bluſh to 
relate, only to enrich a few Slave-Coptains in three En gliſh 
ports; for all others looſe by the trade,—Periſh every 
Captain and others engaged in it, rather than that the 
Engliſh name ſhould be ſtained by theſe foul deeds !— 
periſh their Habitations, like Sodom and. Gomorrah, for their 
abominations, if there be not as many good Men among 
them, who by their interceſſion with their country, and 
their ſetting a bright example by leaving off the buſineſs, 
ſhall in this way find fayour and fave them! Far be it 
from me to wiſh a ſingle drop of blood ſhed ; whether of 
thoſe of my own nation, or of others.—But I repeat it, 
better that ſuch an »/gnificant part ſhould ſuffer, than 
that fourteen millions ſhould be involved in their iniquity, 
and their hiſtory handed down to poſterity, red in every 
page with the annual murder of ſo many Africans ! 
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Ir is with ſingular ſatis faction that, ſo ſmall a part of 
the nation are actually engaged in it, as we have already 
mentioned. But as in law, the rece:ver is equally guzlty 
with the hic, ſo muſt the whoie offthe Britiſh Nation, 
who countenance the Trafic, be juſtly confidered as par- 
takers in it ; and while they ſuffer it, muſt ſhare in the 
iniquity, Let but the nation withdraw its countenance, 
and then ſhe will be free from the blame! 


« Hark! heard ye not that picrcing cry, 
« Which ſhock the waves and rent the {ky ! 
& Ev'n now, ev'n now, on yonder Weſtern ſhores, 
“ Weeps pale deſpair, and writhing anguiſh roars: 
« Ev'n now in Afric's groves with hideous yell, 
« Fierce Slav'ry ſtalks, and flips the dogs of hell; 
« From. vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, 
And ſable nations tremble at the ſound. 
— Ye BAN DS OF SENATORS! whoſe ſuffrage ſways 
% Britannia's realms, whom either Ind obeys ; 
« Wao right the injur'd, and reward the brave, 
4 Stretch your ſtrong arm, for ye have power to ſave! _ 
«© Thron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread reſort, 
« Inexorable conſcience holds his court; | 
« With ſtill ſmall voice the plots of guilt alarms, 
„Bares his maſk'd brow, his lifted hand diſarms; 
But wrapp'd in night with terrors all his own, 
« He ſpeaks in thunder when the deed is done. 
„Hear kim, ye Senates ! hear this truth ſublime, 
„HE wHo ALLOWS OPPRESSIQN; SHARES, THE CRIME,” * 


Bur let us now, Gentlemen, take another ground, 
and change the queſtion from juſtice and morality, to 
agtional policy. This is a favourite plea with many.— 


* Vid, Loves of the Plants, Cant, iii. v. 438. 
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It is politic, ſay they, to carry it on; not to mention 


that whatever is contrary to juſtice and morality can never 
be politic, as every good government muſt be founded in 
theſe, and the farther they recede from this ſtandard, the 
nearer are they to their downfall ; we ſhall bye and bye 
be enabled to ſee, that it is not politic even in the way 
they mean. The Nation is ac enriched thereby: it tends 
every year ſomewhat more to impoveriſh it; and mutt 
ſtill go on to do ſo, the longer it is continued. In a 
treatiſe on the impolicy of the trade, this ſubject will be 
found more amply diſcuſſed than our time will allow us 
here, and the impolicy ſatis factorily proved. If we aſk 
them whether it has anſwered the end to government in 
its preſent form, our reply muſt be, it hᷣas zot.—And yet 
has not government afforded it more ſupport than ſhe has 
extended to any other branch of ber trade ? —ſhe certaiuly 
has :—for *ſhe ſquandered away more money by grants 
for its proſecution,” we are aſſured, © in twenty years, 
than on any other trade whateyer.” For in this ſpace of 
time, i. e. from 1750 to 1770, no leſs a ſum than zhree 
hundred thouſand pounds were granted for carrying it on. And 
to uſe the words of a Reyerend Divine, Dr. PECKAR b, 
in a ſermon preached before the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
© Whether we conſider the crime with reſpect to indi- 
„ viduals immediately concerned in this barbarous and 
« cruel traffic, or whether we conſider it as patronized, 
and excouraged by the laxws of the land, it preſents to our 
view an equal degree of enormity. A crime founded 
on a dreadful pre-eminence in wickedneſs, a crime which 
being both of individual. and of the nation, muſt 
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i ſometime draw down upon us the heavieſt judgement 
«gf Armicnry GOD, who made of one blood all the 
« ſons of Men, and who gave to all equally a natural 


right to liberty; and who ruling all the kingdoms of 

the earth with equal providential juſtice, cannot ſuffer 
« ſuch deliberate, ſuch n . to "gt long 
" unpunihed. . 


Bur if the Slave- Trade be aboliſhed, anſwer ſome of 


our Politicians, we muſt give up our colonies. By no 


means. It can be proved to the ſatis faction of the unpre- 


judiced, in the fulleſt and cleareſt manner, that inſtead 
thereof the colonies will then, and not till then, flouriſh. 


Were the preſent occaſion ſuch as to permit me to enter 
into a detail of this part of the ſubject, ſuch evidence could 
be brought forward, as would ſet the matter in the 


cleareft light, 


We could ſhew, that in order for the cultivation of 


theſe parts of the Britiſh dominions, there would be not 
only no more need of a farther ſupply of Slaves from 
Africa, but that in a ſhort period of time, we ſhould have 


more than we had occaſion for. 


Ler but a proper code of laws be made for their re- 
gulation, inſtruction, civilization, and the inſtitution of 
marriage among them; let their maſters be compelled to 
uſe them tenderly, and humanely; let them be better fed, 
cloathed, and leſs wrought ; and proper care paid to their 
morals; and to the rearing of children; and let certain 
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Emitzed baundi beſet to their lavery, i · e that their ſervitude 
may expire after a certain number of years, or when they 

are of a certain age; let them poſſeſs ſome property, and 
thus give them an intereſt in the country by attaching them 
to the ſoil, and inſtead of oppoſing the Abolition of the 
importation, you will in a ſhort time have reaſon; to, bleſs 
God that it took place. For you will rear Slaves at far 
teſs expence ; one will do the ſame labour as Gx with 
the aſſiſtauce of cattle, which might be employed for many 
purposes, where ſlaves now are forced to labour, and carry 
burthens, as well as for ploughing, &c. 


SyRALY it is worth while to pay ſome attention to 
theſe ſuggeſtions ; nay, it is worth while that the nation 
ſhould. Half a million of its people, (and we are aſſured 
the number in the Iſlands is not leſs) for I ſhall give them. 
this appellation, deſerve ſome more notice : and one would 

| ſuppoſe alſo a little more than is given to brutes ; but as 
| we have already ſeen, this is not the caſe. Morality is 
| in no wiſe, whatever attended to, They are permitted,” 
| ſays the author of the Hiſtory of Jamaica, & to cohabit 
| * with as many of their women as they pleaſe, and con- 
| © fider them for a time as their wives; but the two parties 


| *© ſeparate from each other, and form new connections of 
< the ſame kind, as often as they think fit.“ 


| Way do we not imitate the French, and enact a pro- 


againſt them, and in favour, of their maſters; but none for 


| per code of laws for them? Thereare rigorous laws enou gh 
| ems either as to their perſonal ſafety, or their moral con- 


1 
act. The code noir of the French, contains many ad- 
e regulations reſpecting the diet, cloathing, treat- 
ment, government, diſcipline, morals, and religion of 
the Negroes. It obliges every Planter to have his Slaves 
baptized, and inſtructed in the duties of Chriſtianity. They 
have many days of Teſt for this purpoſe, It prohibits 
under ſevere penalties, all maſters and managers from cor- 
rupting the female Slaves. It does not allow the Negroe 
huſband, wife, and infant children to be ſold ſeparately, 
breaking the reciprocal ties of parents and children. It 
obliges tliem to maintain their old and infirm Slaves; and 
ee theit r puniſhments, forbidding thoſe that are im- 
Heer, the Brocureur,” to vedref them, i W cho i is appointed for 
this purpöſe, n is his duty t to | protet them, Ws not 
ns | in every part ?—Obſerve what the Spaniſh regula- 
tions at the Havannah are!—As ſoon as a Slave is lang- 


| ed, his name, price, Ke, at are entered into a publick regiſter 
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one working "by every "wk to himſelf, bes 


Sunday. 80 if he mould chuſe to work for his Maſter 
on that day, he if receives the wages of a free man for it; 
and whatever he gains on chat day, is fo ſecured to him by 
law, that the M after cannot deprive him of it. As ſoon 
as the Slave is able to purchaſe another working day, the 
Maſter is obliged to ſell ir to him, The price is one fifth 
of his original coſt. And alſo the other four days at the 


ſame price as foon as the Slave Ras as much money as will 


Pay for them, There is benevolence highly commendable 


— 


_ 
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] their progreſs toward improvement. 


E 


in this inſtitution: Such a regulation in our colonies 


might bave great and good effects; might almoſt take 
away entirely the ting of ſlavery: at leaf it would cre- 
ate induſtry, favour, morality, and at lepath the Slave 
would, as the boon of his toil, obtain compleat freedom, 
It is not difficult, however, to ſee, why even. ſuch whole- 
ſome regulations as theſe, would not be attended with 
their proper advantages, while importation annually from 
Africa is permitted. For new Slaves conſtantly pouring 
in among the old, loaded with the accumulated miſcries 
already deſcribed, and forced from their friends ; being 
diſcontented and unhappy from theſe ills, and being like- 
wiſe without knowledge either i in the language, the labour, 
or the laws, or of civilization as practiſed here, the old 
and induſtrious Slaves would be conſtantly inter rupted i in 
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ur the children of Slaves long ſettied, and thaw off. 
{pring again, being natives of the ſoil, and educated | in 
the language, laws, Ke. of the « country, would have an 
intereſt in it. The colonies would flouriſh ; the Planters 
become rich; morality and order would be practiſed; 
che chriſtian religion ſpr cad her bleſings far around; and 
peace, and perpetual harmony prevail, In a courſe of 
time there would be no lavery at all in the land; and 
that Which would be now madneſs to attempt, or to 
countenance, I mean emancipation, would gradually of 
itſelf take place, and the Creoles i in ſervitude be like the 


Peaſants, and men of the fame claſs in England, 
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How weak, how eaſily to be refuted are many of the aſ- 
ſertions of the friends of the Slave Trade ! they have had 
the audacity, notwithſtanding they know we have the ſame 


ſources of information to apply to as themſelves, to tell you, | 


that if it be aboliſhed, the nation will loſe thereby a Trade 

in the export of its manufactures to the extent of ? Millions 

and a half yearly.—Thisis an impoſition too bare-faced to be 
paſſed over—can we not tell, and has it not been calcu- 

Jated to a pound almoſt ; and can it not be clearly proved 

to be a /oo/ing, not a gaining Trade ? nay, is it not proved 

beyond a contradiction to thoſe who will not be bold 

enough to contradict truth ? the whole amount of the value 

of goods ſent to Africa in 1786 was only (Soo, ooo but 
one third beihg of Venetian, and Eaſt Indian Manufacture, 
when this is abſtracted, the real value of Britiſh Manufac- 

ture is only 500,000, or half a million, —and even theſe are 
not all ſold for the purchaſe of Slaves, but a confiderable 
pert exchanged for other things we now bring from thence, 
ſuch as ivory, pepper, palm-oil, &c. and if this be ab- 
ſtracted, it reduces conſiderably the amount even of this half 
million. 


Now, would they but for a moment ſuffer themſelves to 
reflect, how much they would gain by encouraging a Trade 


in the productions of the Country, and how much more {till 


they would be gainers by a greater demand for our Mann- 
factures, one would be led to conclude, that they could not 
be fo blind to their own intereſts, as to wiſh this traffic 


longer continued, ſo deſtructive to them in many ſhapes, 


and hindering them from purſuits ſo much more lucrative. 


[ The 


The Ships even employed in it do not laſt half ſo long, 
as if they were employed in a different trade, owing to the 


poiſonous and corroding nature of the heat, and other efflu- 


via from the Slaves. The owners of Slave Ships know 
this too well. Was the traffic aboliſned, great would ſoon 
be the conſumption of our own Manufactures in compari- 
ſon of what it is at preſent in Africa. Away then with this 
excuſe, Let them bluſh to bring forward a poſition, the 
eaſy refutation of which is ſo obvious. 


There is no ſpecies of argument however abſurd, that is 
not brought forth to damp the ardour of the Friends of the 
Abolition, and hence it is no wonder that we hear of ſo 
ridiculous a one as the following, viz. that it will injure 
materially our Manufacturing Towns-now connected with 
it. The chief of theſe are Mancheſter, and Birmingham, 
— To be convinced how fanciful are the ideas held forth on 
this occaſion, only conſult the little tract on the impolicy of 
the traffic, by Mr. Clarkſon—for every thing there advan- 
ced, you will find the moſt ſtriking proofs—nay, it is long 
ſince both theſe Towns, which it has been ſaid would ſuffer 
ſo much, have united, and to their honour be it ſpoken, 
to ſhew the World the contrary by Petitioning for the 
Abolition, and ſtill continue their moſt ſtrenuous exertions, 
and this not by a few individuals, but by the moſt reſpec- 
table and opulent of the People.—was it Aboliſhed, theſe 
Towns well know what advantage different branches of 
trade would be to them, and to what an augmented extent 
they would export .even the ſame Articles they now do, 
while in return, inſtead of Slaves, they would obtain among 

other 
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other valuable things, the fineſt cotton in the world, not ex- 


_ eceded by the Perfian ; this would render it a moſt valuable 


commodity to Mancheſter—and as to Birmingham, all Ar- 
ticles of Iron, Copper, &c. &c. in which they deal would 
be called for in an hundred fold as ſoon as arts and tillage 
&c. were introduced inftead of kidnapping, and Wars, &c. 


Liverpool has more Veſfels employed in the trade than 
both the ports of London and Briſtol united, yet it would 
be no difficult matter to ſhew on the cleareſt. evidence, that 
even this Town, would not loofe, but ſhare in the general 
advantages—the Slave Trade, although they have ſo many 
Ships in it, is not the ſtaple buſineſs of the Place; the 
Salt trade is the ftaple commodity. But the Slave Ship- 
Captains are all in arms againſt the meaſure, becauſe they 
are the chief People that do make money in if—about 
£80,000 a Year is what they make, vid. Mr. Ramſay in 
his anſwer to obje&tions.—Sugar, and Wine, and other 
foreign commodities would fully employ the Liverpool 
Veſlels ; and the profit be much greater than in the carry- 
ing of Slaves. They have 80 Veſſels in the trade, and 
theſe would find full employment in bringing from the Weſt 
Indies, and other places, greater quantities of Articles for 
our markets than they now do; and as has already been 
ſeen, at leſs riſque and waſte of Veſſels. 


That the revenue would not be diminiſhed is clear to 
thoſe who will take the trouble to examine, when they will 
find, that the goods from our own Manufacturers pay no 
Duty; hence no revenue ariſes from them; and that the 
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goods taken to Africa from the Manufactures of other Na- 
tions, have a draw- back allowed very nearly equal to the 
Duty they paid on being Imported here. 


Beſides, conſider that there has been times, and ſuch 
times may again come, when little trade was carried on in 
Slaves. In time of War it dwindles to alwoſt nothing 
did we feel ourſelves ſo much injured by the loſs then? 
—] apprehend not. The Year preceeding the laſt War, 
I mean in 1772—no leſs than 175 Ships were fitted out 
from this Iſland for the Trade—in 1779 they were reduced 
to ſo few as 28.— Vet not a Pound of the revenue was loſt 
in this period by the anihilation of the traffic, —For in 1772 
when the greateſt number of Ships were fitted out, the Im- 
portation, and the trade at its height, there were 1,766, 422 

hundred weight of Sugar Imported into this Country— 
that when it was nearly loſt, there were no leſs than 
_ 1,441,943 hundred weight brought into Great Britain, fo 
that the difference was very inconſiderable, and can never 
be made a plea for the traffic.— In this interval, the Ships 
however were not idle—they were engaged in different 
Trades. Ought not we then, Gentlemen, even on political 
principles, which by the bye is but a bad Argument if mo- 
rality, the baſes of good government be adverſe to it, with- 
out loſs of time to aboliſh our Traffic in Slaves? It is the 
grave of our Seamen, though it has been redicularly ad- 
vanced and ſpread among ſuch as had not confidered the 
ſubject, as its nurſery—it can be proved to the full fatis- 
faction of every impartial Man, that more Seamen are 
loſt in this trade in one Year, than in all the different bran- 
ches 
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ches of trade taken together in which our Seamen are 
employed in two to convince you of this, read Mr. 
C—”'3 treatiſe on the zmpolicy of it.— ſhall juſt give you 
the reſult, which you will find more amply proved in the 
above work.—-In 910 Seamen in Slave-Ships in one 
Year will be loſt ſomewhat more than 200— + 


In the ſame number of Seamen employed for one Year 
in the Eaſt-Indies, Weſt-Indies ; in the Peterſburg trade; 
the Newfoundland trade ; and the trade to Greenland, only 
87—aſtoniſhing fatuity, that we ſhould endeavour with our 
eyes open, thus to ruin ourſelves, and bury our Seamen, 
the very Bulwark, and defence of our Nation ! 


In the three Ports above mentioned, wherein the Slave 
traffic is carried on, the loſs of Seamen 1s in the following 
proportion on an avarage. From London between a fourth 
and a fifth of the Crew of every Veſſel: from Briſtol very 
near one fourth : and from Liverpool, one fifth.—Or taking 
it all together, the loſs 1s very near one fourth in the Slave 
trade; while the loſs in the other branches is not quite an 
eighth.—It is now full time we ſhould reflect, and no longer 
ſuffer ourſelves to be the dupes of intereſted, and avari- 
cious Men.—And yet that avarice placed on a traffic ſo 
little calculated to obtain them wealth, compared as we 
have done, to other articles of Commerce. — 


From Africa, we might have, inſtead of Slaves by which 
we looſe, many valuable Drugs | much cheaper, and ſome 
of them better than from other Markets; to ſum up the 
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variety of theſe is needleſs we have obtained from thence 
many valuable Drugs for Vears paſt. But were the interior 
parts explored many more would doubtleſs be procured.— 
It was never thought till 1786 that Africa produced G. 
Guiacum. Before this it afforded: us Ahnonds,. Palm-Oil, G. 
Copal, G. Arab. Sang. Draconis, and not many V ears ago, 
as will be found in the works of the late eminent Dr. Fo- 
thergill, we found G. rabrum aſtringens, and G. Euphor- 
bium there. The woods it produces are various and beau- 
tiful, both for Cabinet work, for Dying, and for Ship- 
builders, &c.—Therc is a wood lately diſcovered they call 
it Doom-wood: that no worm will touch—whoſe ſpeeiſic 
gravity is equal to our Oak, and has the above quality to re- 
commend it. How valuable an aquiſition is this to a mari- 
time nation! it would be tedious and unneceſſary here to 
mention every article this valuable Country would give us 
were this abominable trade in human fleſh Aboliſhed, and 
the interior parts of the Continent explored. Among many 
J ſhall juſt take notice of Grains of paradiſe—or malag- 
netta Pepper, long Pepper, black Pepper, the laſt of a 
much. ſuperior - quality, and pungency than the Aſiatic: it 
is not. above fix Years. fince this was diſcovered. —And it 
is ſtill later ſince the Cayanne was alſo found there—this 
happy diſcovery, was made in 1787 beſides theſe there is 
ſtill another diſcovered about 20 Vears ago, but a ſecond 
ſpecimen could never be procured, with the name of which 
no Perſon 1s acquainted—it is ſtill preſerved, and of 
ſuch uncommon fragrance that it retzins it to the preſent 
day.—Doubtleſs this will be found as ſoon as we have ac- 
ceſs properly to the Country, as well as many others yet 
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unknown. —Caſſia, or wild Cinnamon abounds ;—the Nut- - 


meg has been found there. If all theſe were cultivated by 
free Africans, and not by Slaves, and made branches of 
Commerce, we would have them for one fifth of their preſent 
price, obliged as we are, to buy them from the Dutch, &c. 


But how ought we to rejoice to find Cotton in ſuch a- 
bundance ; Cotton, that is become of ſuch Importance to 
our ManufaQtures—how much more cheap, aswell as of 
infinitely ſuperior quality is it here to any other place from 
whence it is procured, not excepting the Perſian No leſs 
then Twenty Millions of Pounds of this Article were 
brought into Great Britain in 1986—there is too a ſpecies 
of the African cotton, crimſon in the pod.—In 1786 this 
was diſcovered !—befides theſe natural productions, there 
are many more; Wool, Skins, Silver, Gold, Vermillion, 
Quickſilver, Muſk, Silk-graſs, Capſicum, the Sugar-cane, 
Tobacco, and the fineſt flavoured Rice. Shall we not a- 
bandon this abominable and criminal Traffic to purſue 
ſach valuable Commerce as the above ? ſhall we ſtill perſiſt 
againſt juſtice, humanity, and againſt bur own emoluments 
too, to carry on the moſt nefarious traffic that ever was 
invented? for ſhame ; let the Nation conſider its own true 
intereſt - as well as its character. How eaſily could it be 
proved that while we carry it on we are even affording 
our Enemies reſources to injure us—we are deſtroying our 
" Seamen thereby; while they are increaſing theirs by our 
folly.— We ſell Slaves to them; they are ſupplied without 
loſs of Seamen ; they are furniſhed with hands to cultivate 
more Land, and thus to encreaſe their wealth—for ſhame 
let 
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let us be no longer obſtinate, but behold the truth! in a 
word, if you take the Argument in ever ſo many points 
of view, {till it will be againſt us to perfiſt, and to import 
Slaves.— 


We want no recruit of Slaves; let us deal humanely, 
and wiſely with thoſe we have, and we ſhall be found to 
have enough.—Has not the experiment been tried by ſe- 
veral Planters, men of humaner minds than the character 
the bulk of them have received, and have deſerved ? read 
the work ſo often recommended, and be ſatisfied on this 
head. You will find ſix Eſtates in Jamaica where the pro- 
prietors, humane and good Men, and ſome of them now 
in England, where by leſs working their Slaves, and other- 
wiſe uſing them well, have had no dimunition for 20 Years ; 
but bred as many as died—Women in a ſtate of pregnacy 
ſhould be exempted from labour during it: and during 
nurſing alſo their labour ſhould be always light and little. 
One of the above Proprietors, we are told, releaſed every 
Woman from all obligation to labour, as ſoon as ſhe had 
a certain number of Children fit to be put to work. 


Befidzs theſe, and doubtleſs ſome others in Jamaica, and in 
other Iſlands, there are occaſionally found Men of the fame 
diſpoſition, and where the ſame events have followed it 
two of ſuch is mentioned in St. Chriſtopher's —in 
Barbadoes the ſame will alſo be found. - And it muſt not be 
forgotten, that theſe Maſters came forward in the moſt diſ- 
intereſted manner to ſubſtantiate the fact.— In the Iſland 
of Antigua the ſame has happened in one Plantation at 
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jeaſt and in Dominique another inſtance. Not to mention 
the Iſland of St. Domingo of late experiencing ſuch troubles 
— likewiſe in the Daniſh Iles of St. Thomas, and St. Croix 
—alſo in two of the Granadillos there are two Plantations 
managed in the ſame manner—beſides theſe ſeveral others 
all this is a ſufficient proof that the traffic in Slaves is 
not neceſſary, if good treatment be afforded, and marriage 
be inſtituted. Where the reverſe is practiced, which is done 
by the generality of the Planters, we already know the 
conſequence; and that the Eſtates cannot be cultivated 

without an annual importation. When Children are born, 
they ſeldom come to maturity they die early. How can it 
be otherwiſe? before they are weaned they muſt accompa- 
ny their mothers to the field tied to their backs, and thus 
they work with them; or the mother muſt lay them down 
in a furrow, expoſed firſt to the powerful heat of the ſun, 
then to the heavy evening dews—how can they ſurvive ! 
— they die, we are told moſtly of the locked jaw.—When 
they do get ſome breaſt-milk, it cannot be wholeſome or 
nutritious—firſt, as they are themſelves half ſtarved—and 
ſecondly, as they are then heated, and in a fever, as it 
were by their labour, the milk muſt be crude, and pertur- 


bed, and more apt to induce diſeaſe, than afford nouriſh- 
ment to the babe who ſucks it. 


But were a different method purſued, the children would 
thrive; in a very few Years there would be none in the 
Iſlands but Creo/es :—and we have already noticed how 
much more labour would be done by the ſame number of 
natives, in compariſon to thoſe bs brought from their 
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habitations by force, and depreſſed in ſpirits for the loſs of 
friends, and domeſtic comforts, unacquainted with our 
language, and ruled by a rod of iron !{—— 


While I am on this head, I muſt beg leave juſt to men- 
tion the following which confirms what we have already 
been told by the Rev. Mr. Ramſay, viz. that the Planters 
would not ſuffer them to be either taught, or well treated. 
During the american war—a refugee from thence ſettled 
with his Slaves in Jamaica; he was a humane and good 
man : and his people loved him as a father—they wrought 
- moderately ; and when they were ſick he gave them him- 
felf conſtant attendance.—What was the conſequence! be- 
hold their gratitude !—when they cultivated their little ſpots, 
they brought their good maſter the firſt fruits of them 
— ſome of their poultry—ſome of their ſwine 


The neighbouring Planters became angry with this good 
man for his indulgence.—they remonſtrated with him 
— hear them! hear thoſe iron-hearted taſk-mafters !—they 
came to him, and told him, he would ruin the diſcipline 
of his neighbour's Slaves,” by his kindneſs—what was his 
reply? — it was like his actions, noble, and humane, and ſhould 
have not only ſilenced them on the ſubject, but have induced 
them to have gone and done likewiſe. —&T treat my Slaves 
with lenity:“ ſays he “they work four hours in the day less 
than yours. Notwithſtanding theſe indulgences, they do 
more wwork than yours, who are whipped through it from 
morning till night. The comparative advantages are fo 

great in my favour, from my prefent ſyſtem, that if I paid 


ng 
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66＋˙d Og 1 muſt continue to pur- 


ſue it.“ 


Such was the language of this Hong, and humane man, 
_and ſuch his opinion! no apology, then, can be made with 
"propriety, for the bad treatment that Slaves receive, which 
as we have juſt ſeen, even their intereſt forbids them to 


purſue.— 


When the number yearly carried away was ſtated, it 
was then ſaid, that an equal number loſt their lives, —and 
the following table will at one view ſhew this, and prove 
the aſſertion.— 


The Europeans Tranſport annually, of which 
ExGLAND carries away nearly the half, 


No leſs than 100,000. 


"Theſe are obtained in the following manner, wiz. 


By Kidnapping, full „„ 6 a  _—_ 


african Traders for Slaves, . . 
By Priſoners of War, about. . 6,000 
a 
Total 100,000 


By Convicts, and by thoſe bred by bs. 10 


We ſhall next ſhew, that a number equal to this annu- 
ally loſe their Lives ; which proves what had been advan- 
ced in the firſt page of the foregoing addreſs, 
| K 2 Tt 
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It was found that by War . were obtained annu 
ally, 6,000. and 


It was likewiſe proved, that for every one of 

theſe taken captive in War, ten loſt their . 60,000 
Lives in the Conflict, this is « J 
or more than one half of the whole. 


By the Voyage to the Plantations are loſt 5 
alſo more than ey 


In Seaſoning, one in four, or. « + 25,000 


Hence the annual deaths are equal Total 100,000 
to the annual Importation. 


This Account is under-rated, that there may be no room 
left for caviling by the Adverſaries of the Abolition. 


But though we have ſaid, that for one captive taken in 
war, ten are killed, this is too low a ſtatement; for ſo 
furiouſly do they fight ſometimes, on both ſides, the defen- 
ders for victory to ſave themſelves from ſlavery and its bane- 
ful effects; and the aggreſſors for Eaprives, that the Sla- 
vers, or thoſe making war for the ſake of Priſoners, for- 
getting their firſt intention, from finding ſtronger reſiſtance 
than they expected, ſoon feel different paſſions urge them, 
and murder in revenge, every ſoul they take. A deſcrip- 
tion of one of theſe battles is given by Mr. Clarkſon, vid. 
hay on Slawery, &c. p. 71, Ed, | 24,—from a Perſon who 
was in fight during the Engagement,—As it is not long, 


1 


LW | 
I ſhall tranſcribe it for the peruſal of thoſe who have not 
ſeen the work in which it is related. — 


ewas ſent,” ſays the Gentlemen, with ſeveral others 
in a ſmall Sloop up the River Niger, to purchaſe Slaves : | 
we had ſome free Negroes with us in the practice, and as 
the Veſſels are liable to frequent attacks from the Negroes 
on one fide of the River, or the Moors on the other, they 
are all armed. As we rode at Anchor a long way up the 
River, we obſerved a large number of Negroes in huts by 
the River's ſide, and for our own ſafety kept a wary eye 
on them. Early next Morning we ſaw from our Maſt-head, 
a numerous body approaching, with apparently but little 
order, but in cloſe array. They approached very faſt, and 
fell furiouſly on the Inhabitants of the 'Town, who ſeemed 
to be quite ſurprized, but nevertheleſs, as ſoon as they 
could get together, fought ſtoutly. They had ſome Fire- 
arms, but made very little uſe of them, as they came di- 
realy to cloſe fighting with their Spears, Lances, and Sabres. 
Many of the Invaders were mounted on ſmall Horſes ; and 
both Parties fought for about half an hour with the fierceſt 
animoſity, exerting much more courage and perſeverance 
than I had ever before been witneſs to amongſt them. 


The Women and Children of the Town cluſtered toge- 
| ther to the water's edge, running ſhrieking up and down 

with terror, waiting the event of the combat, till their 
party gave way, and took to the water, to endeavour to 
ſwim over to the Barbary ſide. They were cloſely purſued 
even into the river by the victors, who, though they came 


for 


11 


for the purpoſe of getting Slaves, gave no quarter, heir 
cruelty even prevailing over their avarice, they made no 
Priſoners, bur put all to the ſword without mercy. 

Horrible indeed, was the carnage: of the vanquiſhed on 
this occaſion; and as we were: within two, or three hun- 
dred yards of them, their cries and ſhrieks affected us ex- 
tremely. We had got up our Anchor at the beginning of 
the fray, and now ſtood cloſe to the ſpot, where the victors 
having followed the vanquiſhed. into the water, were conti- 
nually dragging them out, and murdering thoſe, whom by 
reaſon of their wounds they catily overtook. The very 
Children whom they took in great numbers, did not 
eſcape the Maſlacre. | 


Enraged gat their barbarity, we fired our guns loaded 
with grape ſhot, and a volly of ſmall arms among them, 
which effeQually checked their ardor, and obliged them to 
retire to a diſtance from the ſhore, from whence a few round 
cannon ſhot ſoon removed them into the woods, 


The whole river was black over with the heads of the 
fugitives, who were ſwimming for their lives. Theſe poor 
wretches fearing us as much as their conquerors, dived 
when we fired, and cried moſt lamentably for mercy. 
Having now effeQually favoured their retreat, we ſtood 
backwards, and forwards, and took up ſeveral that were 
wounded, and tired. 


All whoſe wounds had diſabled: them from ſwimming, 
were either butchered, or drowned before we got up to them. 
| With 
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With a juſtice and generoſity zewcr 1 believe beard of befor? 
among Slauers, we gave thoſe their liberty whom we had 
taken up, ſetting them on ſhore on the Barbary ſide, among 
the poor reſidue of their companians, who had ſurvived 
the ſlaughter of the Morning.“ 


Such is the picture of an african ſcirmiſh, and ſuch the 
ſlaughter committed! hence it will appear that the priſoners 
of war are obtained by as unjuſt means as thoſe by kidnap- 
ping; and as to thoſe procured, who, it is ſaid, were con- 
wits, it is well known what ſnares are laid to tempt them 
to commit ſuch offences as gives pretext to the Prince to 
ſell them for captives, his own awvarzce being theanſtigation. 
Among other crimes, adultery is puniſhed by captivity; 
and Women are hired to entice the Men, who afterwards in- 
form againſt them.—Put I beg leave now to cloſe this ſcene, 
and onhy add, that were there no market for Slaves, there 
would be no temptation held out for the commiſſion of ſuch 
injuſtice, and barbarity. Europeans firit ſet them on, and 
continue to keep theſe practices in vigor.— 


Thus, then, you have now ſome idea of an african bat- 
tle, and the number ſlain in proportion to the number made 
priſoners! | 


Having mentioned likewiſe the barbarity of the ſhip- 
captains to their crews, and afferted that inſtead of the 
trade being a nurſery for our Seamen, it is a grave for 
them, it is proper that ſome {pecimen of this ſhould be laid 
before you.— Take the following from Mr. Clarkſon's Es- 
ſay, on the impolicy of th etrade. 


Hz 
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He begins, vid. p. 40—by informing us, that flave 
ſhip-captains uſe an inſtrument of puniſhment, ſuch as is 
not uſed in any other Veſſel in trade, except in the Zaft- 
Indian.—The handle of it is a rope of three inches and a 
half in circumference, and it has nine tails attached to it 
of knotted cord.” This is conſtructed as ſoon as they have 


cleared the Black Rock, going out from Liverpool; and from 


Briſtol as ſoon as they have paſſed the ard of Lundy.—they 
do not begin to uſe it much till they are near the coaſt. — 
«But here” ſays Mr. C— „a tragedy commences of which 
the reader can have no conception” “ I am ſenſible, were 
I to talk in general terms of the cruelties exerciſed on the 
Scamen in this trade, I ſhould have but little credit paid 


to my narration, nor would the public have that idea of 


them that it is the duty of every perſon acquainted with 
the facts to communicate.—[ ſhall confine myſelf then on 
the preſent occaſion to the occurrences in one Ship.“ He 
now gives you the muſter roll of this Veſſel.—and he men- 
tions ſpecifically the treatment of the crew. Suffice is to 
ſay, that moſt of them were murdered by his brutality, and 
inhumanity.—T ſhall mention one caſe only, and then you 
will form ſome idea of the others.—It muſt not be forgotten 
however, that this humane Captain had on board alſo a 
large Dog, which he was accuſtomed to ſet upon the men 
for his diverſion ; “at the ſame time ſwearing,” ſays Mr. 
C— „that if any of the crew ſhould attempt to take off the 
Dog on any ſuch occaſion, he would ſhoot him for the at- 
tempt.” This Dog, it ſeems, had plenty of work, and 
many a wound, and gaſh he inflicted.— 


The 


! 

The perſon whoſe caſe, continues Mr. C—, I am now 
to relate, was a black Seamen, who had entered himſelf in 
England as cook of the Veſſel.” He knocked him down 
almoſt daily, he flogged him repeatedly on his naked back 
with his own hands ; for ſo much pleaſure did he receive 
from the exerciſe of cruelty and oppreſſion, that he became 
the executioner on theſe occaſions. He put a large chain 
about his neck, at the end of which was faſtened a log of 
wood. In this chain he compelled him to do his duty as 
cook of the Veſlel, beating him ſeverely in the interim and 
kicking him about for his diverſion. 


At one time he ordered him to be tied up for no fault 
whatever, and he flogged him in ſuch an unmerciful man- 
ner, that it was apprehended his arm would mortify, and 
nothing but the ſkill, and aſſiduity of the Surgeon ſaved it 
at laſt. | 


At another time he was ordered by the Captain into his 
cabin. The pretence was this, that he had not roaſted the 
yams properly. (Which is a luncheon at 12 o'clock) as 
ſoon as he entered the cabin door, the inhuman wretch for 
his diverfion, darted a knife and fork at him. The poor 
Man fled in conſternation from the cabin, the Captain pur- 
ſued him, and to compleat his cruelty, ſet his Dog upon 
him as uſual. The animal immediately obeyed, tore off 
his frock, and bit him. in ſeveral places. I muſt add, that 
it was almoſt the daily practice of this Barbarian to ſend 
for the above black Seaman into his cabin, and to divert 
himſelf with darting at him the inſtrument before mentioned, 
whenever he could get what he termed, a fair mark. 

| L At 
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At another time he darted at him-an inſtrument which 
was commonly uſed for ſtriking fiſh. It conſiſted of a 
large thick ſtick, with a quantity of lead at one end of 
it, and three or four prongs, or javelins at the other. This 
inſtrument was thrown at him with great foree, and, unleſs 
he had fortunately ſtooped, he muſt have been killed, as it 
went juſt over his head, and firuck into the boards of the 
barricade of the Veſſel. The breaking of a plate was the 
grand crime that was imputed to him on this occafion. 


At another time he was flogged as before, and ſo ſevere- 
ly, that he was cut from the neck to the ſmall of the back 
in a ſhocking manner. When the operation was over, the 
Captain called for a bucket, in which he mixed pepper 
and ſalt - water, and then anointed his back, with a view to 
encreaſe his pain. In ſhort, ſo barbarous was his condu& 
to this poor fellow, that he became inſenſible at laſt, and, 
full of ſcars, and unable to walk upright, he frequently 
crawled in his chain, like a dog, upon all-fours ; the Cap- 
tain by his ill uſage having reduced him both in form and 
mind to a level with the brute creation.” “I ſhall cloſe 
my account here,” ſays Mr. C“ and with this obſervati- 
on, that out of a crew, conſiſting of 51 perſons, there were 
only three that eſcaped the -barbarity of this monſter in 
human ſhape.” — | 


«The reader” he adds, will probably think from the 
diſmal Hiſtory now offered to their peruſal, that J have at 
leaſt ſingled out a Ship, where the treatment was more un- 


favourable than in any other in the ſame line, But I . 
| tively 


Sis 


tively deny any charge that may be brought againſt me in 
this particular. I can ſpecify inſtances of deliberate bar- 
barity exerciſed on the bodies of britiſh Seamen in this trade, 
that exceed any I have yet deſcribed ; and I aſſert further, 
that out of the Captains of 20 Ships taken promiſcuouſly 
in it, I cannot find upon a minute inveſtigation, more than 


three, whatever may be their appearance at home, that are 


Men of common humanity on their reſpective voyages.“ — 


Another tale of woe I ſhall juſt mention the ſubje& of 
this caſe was proved on oath ; and however baxbarous It is, 
you may, Gentlemen, rely on its truth. The Ship was in a 
river on the coaſt of Africa, waiting for Slaves—the Cap- 
tain had been on ſhore, but on the evening came on board. 
On being informed of a circumſtance which a favorite had 
deviſed to have happened in his abſence from the Ship, he 
called for a certain Seaman. Withort any kind of enquiry, 
and with that impetuoſity, and diſpoſition, which mark the 
principal agents in this trade, he immediately knocked him 
down, tore his ſhirt from his back with kis own hands, and 
ordered him to be tied up fer the purpoſe of fogging him. 


When the poor innocent Man was ſaficiently ſecured, the 
Captain took up the cat, which was a rope of three inches 
and an half in cireumference, with 9 tails at one end of it, 
and a double walled knot of nearly eight inches in cir- 
cumference, at the other. He beat him alternately with 
each end, and frequently on the back part of the head, 
with the knot deſcribed. When his right hand was tired, 
he curſed it for being unable to perform its office compleatiy, 
and had then refoarce to his lefr. 
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Being too much wearied at length to continue the opera- 
tion to his mind, he applied to an officer of the Ship, and 
ordered him to exert his ſtrength after the example given, 
on the back of this innocent and unoffending Man, the 
officer felt himſelf in a ſituation to be obliged to comply 
with his commands, but ſtruck him only with the tail end 
of the inſtrument before deſcribed. | 


A ſecond officer being applied to for the ſame purpoſe, 
flogged him in the ſame manner, till the tails of the cat were 
worn into ſhreds, and it became no longer an inſtrument 
of pain. 


By this time the Captain had reſted himſelf ſufficiently 
to renew his taſk, He pulled off his jacket, tucked up the 
ſleeves of his ſhirt, ordered another cit of the ſame kind to 
be brought, and uſed it in the ſame manner. To abbreviate 

this tale of woe, I ſhall ſay at once, that the puniſhment, 
from the time of its commencement, to the time of its diſ- 
continuance, laſted for three hours. 


The unhappy Man unable to ſuſtain this accumulated 
perſecution, had fainted before the operation was over; 
his head had hung on his ſhoulder ; and when he was taken 
down, he lay motionleſs on the deck. The barbarian of 
the Ship, not yet ſatisfied with his diabolical treatment of 
the unfortunate victim, ordered his hands and feet to be 
faſtened together, his right hand to his left foot, and his 
left hand to his right. When this was done, a rope was 
made faſt to the thackled limbs, and, like a caſk, he was 


hoiſted 


as 
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hoiſted up from the deck. He was afterwards let down 
by the means of the ſame rope, - into a boat which was then 
lying by the ſide of the Veſſel. in this boat, and in this 
confined ſituation, he was left for the remainder of the night. 


About five o'Clock on the next morning, a Seaman ha- 
ving found his way into the boat, came up again, and re- 
ported that the unfortunate man was dead. In conſequence 


of this, his body was brought up, and laid in the waſte of 
the Veſlel. another, who was his meſſmate, on coming 


up and ſeeing him there, had the curioſity to examine him. 
In feeling above his neck, three of his fingers found their 
way into a hole in the ſkull, which he, one of the depo- 
nents ſaid, had been made by the double walled knot 
of the cat before deſcribed, and which had been ap- 
plied to him there in the moſt unmerciful manner. In wich- 
drawing them from the wound, a great quantity of blood 


iſſued out, and came upon deck. 


The tyrant of the Ship when he aroſe in the morning, 
and ſaw the body in its bleeding ſtate, expreſſed no emo- 
tions of pity or concern, but, in a rough and impe1ious 
tone, only ordered it to be buried.” — 


It may not be amiſs to remark, ſays the author of this 
hiſtory” that the unhappy victim had been in full health 
and vigor but the preceding night. He had been uncom- 
monly chearful, and had played on his flute juſt before the 
tranſaction happened, while the reſt of the Seamen, danced. 
In the morning, however,—he was no more.” Who can 
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peruſe this, and not ſhudder.—All on board, it ſeems, is 
deliberate barbarity. An unfortunate Sailor cannot ſpeak, 
or complain, but it is an offence againſt diſcipline, and an 
offence alſo never to be forgiven.— 


After theſe details, Gentlemen, all tending to prove that 
humanity, morality, and true polzcy unite to call aloud for 
the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade, I truſt none 
who are preſent to day, will depart ſatisfied on the ſubject, 
without in the moſt hearty, and warmeſt manner aſſenting 
to the purpoſe of our meeting, and with one voice, and 
one mind unite earneſtly, though in a becoming manner, 
to ſolicit the Legiſlature of our Country, to take it under 
its wiſe, and mature deliberation, and that you will at once, 
regardleſs of the ſuggeſtions of avarice, ſubſcribe your names 
to the prayer of the petition, that a total, and immediate 
ſtop be put to a traffic ſo painful to every breaſt to reflect 
on, ſo immorral in its tendency, and even fo impolitic in 
the Nation at large.—A Nation not leſs famed for its bra- 
very, than for its mercy !—mercy did I fay l- yes mercy 
— that teacheth us, to feel another's for woe” and todo unto 
all men, as we would they ſhould do unto us.— | 


The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd,” 


_ (faith the immortal Shakeſpeare, ) 


* It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed; 
& It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that ales.“ 
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The Pf Ax and SecTrons annexed exhibit a flave ſhip with the ſlaves 
ſtowed.* In order to give a repreſentation of the trade againſt which no 
complaint of exaggeration could be brought by thoſe concerned in it, the 
Hochs is here Jefribed, a ſhip well known in the trade, and the firſt 
mentioned in the report delivered to the Houſe of Commons laſt year by 
Captain Parrey, who was ſent to Liverpool by Government to take the 
dimenſions of the ſhips employed in the African ſlave trade from that port. 
'T hele plans and ſections are on a ſcale of the 8th of an inch to a foot. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE SHIP, 


Length of the Lower Deck, gratings, bulk-heads, included Feet Inchcs 

at AA 
Breadth of Ham on the 
Depth of Held, OOO from cieling to cieling 
Height between decks from deck to deck - - - - - 5 
Length of the Mens Room, CC on the lower deck 
Breadth of the Mens Room, CC on the lower deck 


1 Deck inſide, BB - 


0 
4 
0 
8 
© 
b 4 
Length of the Platforms, DD in the mens room - - - - 46 0 
Breadth of the Platforms in mens rooms on each fide - - = 6 0 
Length of the Boys Ream, EE - - - - - - - - - 13 9 
Breadth of the Boys Room - - - - - - * - - - - 25 © 
Breadth of Platforms, FF in boys room - - - - - - - 6 0 
Length of Womens Room, GG - - - » - - = - - 28 6 
Rreadth of amen Room - - - - = =» - - - - - 23 6 
Length of Platforms, HH in womens room +28 = 
Breadth of Platforms in womens room 7 a O 
Length of the Gun Room, II on the ER” F 
Breadth of the Gun Room op KK - „% ͤ 
Length of the Quarter * 5 C ] - 
r So ==> 3 = => -3%9 
Len th of > Clin, LL Dn w =» - 14 O 
Heich. -* he Cabin ES - > =» „ 
e of the e, Deck, M bee how» x6 6 
> ---o--4+ - - - 6 a 
Length of the P/atz/erms, NN on the half deck - - - - 16 6 
Breadth of the Plarforms on the half deck „„ - «- «ce $ © 


Upper deck, PP 

5 Nominal tonnage 297 
Suppoſed tonnage by meaſurement 320 
Number of ſeamen 45 


The number of ſlaves which this veſſel actually carried appears from 
the accounts given to Capt. Parrey by the ſlave- merchants themſelves as 


follows : 


_ — — 351 
omen — — 127 
Boye 46A 3 95 Total 609 
Girls — — 41 


The room allowed to each deſcription of ſlaves in this plan is J 
To the Men 6 feet by 1 foot 4 inches. 
Women 5 feet 10 in. by 1 foot 4 in. 


Boys 5 feet by 1 foot 2 in. 


hip, and the practice of different com 


® This is the uſual manner of placing the ſlaves, but it varies according to the poſition of 
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With this allowance of rocm the utmoſt number that can be ſtowed in a 
veſlel of the dimenſion of the Brooks, is as follow*, (being the number 


exhibited in the plan) and is : to a ton, viz. + 
On the | AQually 
Plan. carried. 
Men—on the lower deck, at CC 124 
on on the platform of ditto, CC DD £9 . 
oys—lawer deck EE — — | 
eee FF _ — 24 | 32. "= 
Women—lower deck, GG — 837 
Ditto—platform, HH — — 40 8 
Women Half deck, MM „„ Ü— 7-8 4 97 
Ditto Platform ditto, NN — 24 
Girls Gun room, Il — — 27 41 
General total 482. 609 


The principal difference is in the men. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
men, from whom only inſurrections are to be feared, are kept continually 


a more ſecure conſtruction than the reſt. 


In this ſhip the number of men actually carried was —— 351 
The number of men ſtated in the plan at 1 foot 4 inches each 190 
Difference — 161 


As the ſhip on this plan would ſtow 42 women boys and girls in the places 
here allotted them more than ſhe did carry, ſuppoſing that number of men 
taken frum the mens room, and placed in their ſtead, this will reduce the 
number of nen to 309 in the mens room; of courſe the reom allowed 
them, inſtead of ing: 16 inches as in the plan, was in reality only 10 inches 
each; but if the whole amber 351 were ſtowed in the mens room, they 
had only 9 inches each to lay u. 

The men therefore, inſtead of ye on their backs, were placed, as is 
uſual, in full ſhips, on their ſides, or on cn other. In which laft fituation 
they are not unfrequently found dead in the mog. 
| The longitudinal ſe ion, fi . | ſhews the Mal. ay in which the ſlaves 
were placed on all the decks and platforms, which is altu ther illuſtrated 
by the tranſverſe ſections, fig. II. & III. By which it apPars, that the 
height between the decks is 5 feet 8 inches, which, allowing « inches 
for the platform and its bearers, makes the height between the decks «nd 
the platform 2 feet ꝙ inches; but the beams and their knees, with the carlings, 


under the platforms cannot be eſtimated at more than 2 feet 7 inches; fo 
that the ſlaves cannot, when placed either on or under the plattorm, relieve 
themſelves by ſitting up; the very ſhort ones excepted, nor can they, 
_ on board the larger veſſels. The average of 9g veflels meaſured 
by Captain Parrey, being moſtly large ſhips, was only 5 feet 2 inches. 
The height of the Venus between decks was 4 feet 2 inches; of the Kitty, 
4 feet 4 inches, both of which had platforms. In theſe ſmaller veſſe 
therefore they they have not 2 feet under or upon the platforms, | 
In fig. 1. under the upper deck PP, and the lower deck AA, the beams 
and the intervening carlings are repreſented by ſhaded ſquares. The beams 
are alſo introduced on one fide of the tranſverſe ſections II and III, in order 
to ſhew the ſpace which a flave placed under a beam has to lie and breathe in. 


＋ It muſt be noted, that every poſſible advantage of towing is allowed in the plan. There 


to ſupport the platforms and decks ;; for which no deduQlion is made z but the deck is fuppoſed 
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in irons, and muſt be ſtowed in the room allotted for them, which is of |: 


taking 4 inches on an average, this ſpace is unequally divided, and above or | 


are or ought to be ja each apartment one or more poopoo tubs; there are alſo tanchions | 


1 clear of every incumbrance whatever, - f 
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It may be expected, from this mode of packing a number of our fellow- 
creatures, uſed in their own country to a life of eaſe, and from the | 
anguiſh of mind their ſituation muſt neceſſarily create, that many of them 
fall fick and die. Iuſtances ſometimes occur of horrible mortality. "The 
average is not leſs than 1-5th, or 20 pet cent. The half deck is ſome- 
times appropriated for a ſick birth; but the men faves are ſeldom indulged the 
privilege of being placed there, till there is little hope of recovery. The ſlaves 
are never allowed the leaſt bedding, either fick or well; but are ſtowed on 
the bare boards, from the friction of which, occaſioned by tie motion of 
the ſhip, and their chains, they are frequently much bruiſed ; and in ſome 
Caſes the fleſh is rubbed off their ſhoulders, elbows, and hips. 

It may not be improper to add a ſhort account of the mode of ſecuring, 
airing, and exerciſing the ſlaves. 

The women and children are not chained, but the men are conſtantly 
chained two and two ; the right leg of one to the left leg of the other, and 
their hands are ſecured in the ſame inanner. . 1 

They are brought up on the main deck every day, about eight o'clock, 
and as each pair afcend, a ſtrong chain, faſtened by IN to the deck, 
is paſſed through their ſhackles ; a precaution abſolute y neceſlary to pre- 
vent inſurre&ions. — In this Rate, if the weather is favourable, they are 
permitted to remain about one-third part of the twenty-four hours, and 
during this interval they are fed, and their apartment below is cleaned ; 
but when the weather is bad, even thoſe indulgencies cannot be granted 
them, and they are only permitted to come up in ſmall companies, of about 
ten at a time, to be fed, where after remaining a quarter of an hour, cach 
meſs is obliged to give place to the next in rotation. . 

In very bad weather, ſome ate unavoidably brought on deck: there being 
no other method of getting water, proviſions, &c. out of the hold, but by 
removing thoſe ſlaves who lie on the hatch-ways. The conſequence of 
this violent change from their rooms, which are inconceivably hot, to the 
wind and rain, is their being attacked with coughs, ſwellings of the glands. 
of the neck, fevers, and dyſenteries; which are communicated by infection 
to the other ſlaves, and alſo to the ſailors. i : 

The only exerciſe of the men- ſlaves is their being made to jump in their 
chains; and this, by the friends of the trade, is called dancing. 

To perſons unacquainted with the mode of carrying on this ſyſtem of 
trading in human Aeth, theſe Plans and Sections will appear rather a fiction, 
than a real repreſentation of a ſlave-ſhip. They will probably object, that 
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there is no room for towing cables, and ſuch other utenſils and ſtores as 
OJ uſually placed between decks. In a flave ſhip (i. e. a full one) theſe 
articles are either depoſited in the hold, or piled upon the upper deck; 
and from tr=nce, in caſe of bad weather, or accidents, no ſmall confuſion is 
occaſioned.— i may de alſo ſaid, the ſlaves are placed fo very cloſe, that 
there 1s not room . the ſurgeon to viſit and aſſiſt them : The fact is, 
that when the ſurgeon goes amongſt them, he picks out his way as well 
as he can, by ſtepping between their legs. He frequently finds it to be im- 
poflible to aff 
are even in this trade) would willingly give them. When attacked with 
\ fluxes, their ſituation is ſcarcely to be lefribed. To give an inſtance, (as 
related by an eye- witneſs) as it ſerves to convey ſome idea, though a very 
faint one, of the ſufferings of thoſe unhappy beings whom we wantonly drag 
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apartments became fo extremely hot, as to be only ſufferable for a very 
thort time. But the exceſſive heat was not the only thing that rendered 
their ſituation intulerable. Ihe deck, that is, the floor of their rooms, 
was ſo covered with the blood and mucus which had proceeded from 
them in conſequence of the flux, that it reſembled a ſlaughter. houſe. 
It is not in the power of the human imagination to picture to itſelf 
a ſituation, more dreadful or diſguſting. Nembes of the ſlaves had 
fainted, they were carried upon deck, where ſeveral of them died, and 
the reſt were, with difficulty, reſtored. It had nearly proved fatal to 
me alſo,” * 

Another objection which may be ſtated, is, that here no room is allowed 
for the ſailors hammocks. In ſlave ſhips, while the flaves are on board, 
the ſailors have no other lodging than the bare decks, or (in large ſhigs) 
the tops. From this expoſure, they often are wet for a long time together, 
the rains in thoſe climates being frequent and extremely heavy. There is 
in wet weather a tarpawling placed over. the gratings : if the ſailors to 
ſhelter themſelves creep under this, they are expoſed to the noiſome and 
intectious effluvia which continually exhale from the ſlaves below. 

It appeared from the evidence given by the ſlave merchants laſt year 
before the Houſe of Commons, that the employment of the ſeamen, viz. 
boating up the rivers aſter the negroes, guarding them on board, cleanſing 
the veſſel, &c. is of a nature offenſive and dangerous beyond that of 
ſeamen in other ſervices, and that the ſmall-pox, mealles, flux, and other 
contagious diſorders, are frequent on board theſe ſhips. 

It is therefore falſely ſaid by the well-wiſhers to this trade, that the 
ſuppreſſion of it will deſtroy a great nurſery for ſcamen, and aba a 
very conſiderable ſource of commercial profit, Ihe Rev. Mr. Clarkſon, 
in his admirable treatiſe on the Impolicy of the Trade, has proved from 
the moſt inconteſtable authority, that ſo far from being a nurſery, it has 
been conſtantly and regularly a grave for our ſeamen; for that in this 
por. only, a greater proportion of men periſh in OxE year, than in all the 
other trades of Great Britain in TWO years. 

Beſides the time ſpent on the coaſt to complete their cargoes, which 
ſometimes laſts ſeveral months, the flaves are from fix to eight weeks on 
their paſſage from thence to the Weſt-Indies. 

Now let any perſon reflect on the ſituation of a number of theſe devoted 
people, thus managed and thus crammed together, and he maſt think it 
dreadful, even under every favourable circumſtance of an humane captain, 
an able ſurgeon, fine weather, and a ſhort paſſage. But when to a long 
paſſage are added, inhuman treatment, ſcanty and bad proviſions, and 
rough weather, their condition is miſerable beyond deſcription. So deſtruc- 
tive is this. traffick in ſome circumſtances, particularly in bad weather, 
when the flaves are kept below, and the gratings covered with tarpawlings, 
that a ſchooner, which carried only 140 ſlaves, meeting with a gale of 
wind which laſted eightcen hours, no leſs than 50 flaves periſhed in that 
ſmall ſpace of time. 

As then the inhumanity of this trade muſt be univerſally admitted and 
lamented, people would do well to conſider that it does not often fall to 
the lot of individuals, to have an opportunity of performing ſo important 
a moral and religious duty, as that of endeavouring to put an end to a prac- 
tice, which may, without exaggeration, be tiled one of the great evils at 


from their native country, and doom to perpetual bo · ar and <wagtivity : 


Some wet and blowing weather having occaſioaed the port-holes tu 
to be covered, fluy<s and fevers among the 
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this day exiſting upon the earth. 


* Falconbridge's Account of the Slave Trade, page 31. 
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\ FTER theſe obſervations had been printed off, the 
A paper in which the following advertiſement appeared, 
came into the Author's hands. It does infinite honour to 
the advertiier, and is one noble inſtance of humanity, &c. 
riſing ſuperior to ſelf intereſt. Nor will the name of the 
GRO ER of Haverhill be ſoon forgotten, at leaſt among 
the friends of the Abolition. 


GENERAL EVENING POST, March Gth, 1792. 


JAMES WRIGHT, 
or HAVERHIL IL. 


EING impreſſed with a Senſe of the unparalleled 
SUFFERINGS of our FELLOW-CREATURES, 

the AFRICAN SLAVES in the WEST-INDIA I- 
LANDS, and alſo with the abominable Means practiſed 
in procuring them, and towards them after they are procu- 
red; the Accounts of the Robberies, Murders, Burning of 
Towns, Stirring up and exciting the Natives to make War 


and Depredations on each other, in order to obtain Captives 


to ſell to European Traders in the Human Species; and 


- alſo the extreme Cruelties and unchriſtian Treatment that 
are 


APPENDIX. 


are exerciſed towards them after captivated, and on board 
the Slave Ships, with the Brandings, Whippings, and cruel! 
Torturings that are inflicted after their Arrival at the place 
of Deſtination, the mere Recital of which is ſhocking to 
Humanity ; which Accounts appear ſo indiſputably authen- 
ticated, that even thoſe Men concerned in this unrighteous 
Traffic have not diſproved :—Therefore being impreſied 
(as I have ſaid) with the Sufferings and Wrongs of that 
deeply-injured People, and alſo with an Apprehenſion, that 
while I am Dealer in that Article, which appears to be a 
principal Support of the Slave Trade, I am encouraging 
Slavery, I take this Method of informing my Cuſtomers, 
that I mean to diſcontinue ſelling the Article of SUGAR 
(when I have diſpoſed of the Stock I have on Hand) till 
I can procure it through Channels leſs contaminated, more 

unconnected with Slavery, and leſs polluted with Human 
Blood. My motive for publiſhing the above was, leſt ſome 
of my Cuſtomers, whoſe Favours I have experienced 
many Years (and yet earneſtly ſolicit a Continuance of, 
for ſuch Articles that I am free to deal in) ſhould be at a 
loſs to account for my Conduct in this Matter. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Sold for the BENEFIT of the SOCIET Y 


FOR THE | 
ABOLITION 


OF THE 


SLAVE TRADE. 


